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General Hardee and the Military Operations Around Atlanta. 
By Colonel T. B. Roy, late of General Hardee’s Staff. 


[In presenting the following paper from the gallant soldier and accom- 
plished gentleman who wrote it, it is, perhaps, proper to say again that the 
Southern Historical Society is not responsible for any sentiments uttered by 
writers in these pages. When there are points of controversy among Con- 
federates we give impartially doth sides, and leave the intelligent reader to 
judge for himself without comment from us.] 


The publication of General Hood’s book, entitled “Advance 
and Retreat,” the wide circulation which circumstances have con- 
curred to give it, and the fact that a new generation has grown up, 
unfamiliar with the matters there referred to, make it essential 
that certain charges and imputations therein made against General 
William J. Hardee should be met and refuted. Some of these 
matters, consisting of suggestion and opinion, and of alleged ver- 
bal communications between persons, all of whom are now dead, 
are difficult to deal with. This difficulty is enhanced by the lapse 
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of time—over fifteen years—since the events transpired, by the 
death of many of the chief actors in those events, and by the loss 
of most of General Hardee’s official records and papers, which, 
during active operations, were, from time to time, sent to places in 
the rear, which proved insecure; but, as a member of General 
Hardee’s staff, on duty with him during all that period, and hon- 
ored, then and afterwards, with his friendship and confidence, I 
deem it my privilege and duty to contribute what I can towards the 
right and the truth in these matters. 

In the early part of 1865, General Hood made an official report 
to the War Department, covering the operations at and about 
Atlanta, which was afterwards published in the public press of 
the day, and which I take to be the same as contained in the 
appendix to this book. This elicited from General Hardee a com- 
munication to the Department, bearing date 5th of April, 1865. 
This paper does not purport to be a report, in the ordinary sense 
of the term; and having been prepared amid the duties and activ- 
ities of a campaign, and without access to sources of information 
afterwards open, it may be inaccurate in some matters of mere 
detail; but it was mainly addressed to certain specific statements 
contained in General Hood’s report, and it is as to these statements 
only that I quote it. It is as follows: 

HEADQUARTERS HARDEE’s CORPS, 


CAMP NEAR SMITHFIELD, NORTH CAROLINA. 
April 5th, 1865. 


To General S. COOPER, 
. Adjutant and Inspector-General, Richmond, Virginia: 


General—The want of subordinate reports has hitherto prevented 
me from making an official report of the operations of my corps 
of the Army of Tennessee, from the opening of the campaign at 
Dalton to the time of my transfer from that army on the 28th Sep- 
tember, 1864. Many of the general officers of that corps were 
killed, wounded or captured in the recent Tennessee campaign 
without having made up their reports, and this obstacle, therefore, 
still exists; but. the publication of General Hood’s official report 
makes it a duty to place at once upon record a correction of the 
misrepresentations which he has made in that report with respect 
to myself and the corps which I commanded. 

It is well known that I felt unwilling to serve under General 
Hood upon his succession to the command of the Army of Ten- 
nessee, because I believed him, though a tried and gallant officer, 
to be unequal, in both experience oat natural ability, to so impor- 
tant a command, and soon afterward, with the knowledge and 
approval of General Hood, I applied to His Excellency’ the Presi- 
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dent to be relieved from duty with that army. The President 
replied that it was my duty to remain where 1 was. I accepted 
the decision, and gave to the Commanding-General an honest and 
cordial support. That in the operations about Atlanta I failed to 
accomplish all that General Hood thinks might have been accom- 
plished is a matter of regret; that I committed errors is very pos- 
sible; but that I failed, in any instance, to carry out in good faith 
his orders, I utterly deny. Nor during our official connection did 
General Hood ever evince a belief that I had, in any respect, failed 
in the execution of such parts of his military plans as were en- 
trusted to me. On the contrary, by frequent and exclusive consul- 
tation of my opinions, by the selection of my corps for important 
operations, and by assigning me, on sevéral occasions, to the com- 
mand of two-thirds of his army, he gave every proof of implicit 
confidence in me. The publication of his official report, with its. 
astonishing statements and insinuations, was the first intimation 
of his dissatisfaction with my official conduct. 

Referring to the attack of the 20th July at Peach-tree creek, he 
says: 


“Owing to the demonstrations of the enemy on the right, it 
became necessary to extend Cheatham a division front to the right. 
To do this Hardee and Stewart were each ordered to extend a half 
division front to close the interval. Foreseeing that some confusion 
and delay might result, 1 was careful to call General Hardee’s 
attention to the importance of having a staff officer on his left, to 
see that his left did not take more than half a division front. This 
unfortunately was not attended to, and the line closed to the right, 
causing Stewart to move two or three times the proper distance. 
In consequence of this, the attack was delayed until nearly four 
P.M. At this hour the attack began as ordered, Stewart’s corps 
carrying the temporary works in its front. Hardee failed to push 
the attack as ordered, and thus the enemy, remaining in possession 
of his works on Stewart’s right, compelled Stewart, by an enfilade 
fire, to abandon the position he had carried. I have every reason — 
to believe that our attack would have been successful had my 
orders been executed.” 

I was ordered, as above stated, to move half a division length to 
the right; but was directed, at the same time, to connect with the 
left of Cheatham’s corps. The delay referred to by General Hood 
was not caused by my failure to post a staff officer to prevent my 
command from moving more than half a division length to the 
right, for Major Black, of my staff, was sent to the proper point 
for that purpose; but it arose from the fact that Cheatham’s corps, 
with which I was to connect, was nearly two miles to my right, 
instead of a division length. Had General Hood been on the field, 
the alternative of delaying the attack, or leaving an interval be- 
tween Cheatham’s command and my own, could have been sub- 
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oe 
mitted to him fordecision. He was in Atlanta, and in his absence 
the hazard of leaving an interval of one and a half miles in a line 
intended to be continuous, and at a point in front of which the 
enemy was in force and might at any time attack, seemed to me 
too great to be assumed. The attack thus delayed was, therefore, 
made at four P. M. instead of at one o’clock. 

My troops were formed as follows: Bate’s division on the right; 
Walker’s in the centre; Cheatham’s, commanded by Brigadier- 
General Maney, on the left, and Cleburne’s in reserve. The com- 
mand moved to the attack in echelon of division from the right. 
Walker’s division, in consequence of the circular formation of the 
enemy’s fortifications, encountered them first and was repulsed and 
driven back. Bate, finding no enemy in his immediate front, was 
directed to find and, if practicable, to turn their flank; but his 
advance, through an almost impenetrable thicket, was necessarily 
slow. Expecting but not hearing Bate’s guns, I ordered Maney 
and Cleburne (whose division had been substituted for Walker’s 
beaten troops) to attack. At the moment when the troops were 
advancing to the assault, I received information from General 
Hood that the enemy were passing and overlapping the extreme 
right of the army, accompanied by an imperative order to send 
him a division at once. In obedience to this order, I immediately 
withdrew and sent to him Cleburne’s division. The withdrawal of 
a division at the moment when but two were available compelled 
me to countermand the assault, and the lateness of the hour, which 
made it impossible to get Bate in position to attack before dark, 
left no alternative but to give up the attack altogether. These 
movements and their causes were fully explained to General Hood 
at the time, and seemingly to his entire satisfaction. 

No mention is made in General Hood’s report of the fight made 
by Cleburne on the 21st, which he described as the “bitterest” of 
his life. But it was the well known and often expressed opinion 
of that noble and lamented officer, that but for the withdrawal of 
‘ his division, which prevented the assault on the 20th, and its timely 
arrival on the right, the enemy would, on the morning of the 21st, 
have succeeded in gaining the inner works of Atlanta. 

On the 21st of July, General Hood decided to attempt on the 
following day to turn the enemy’s left flank. 

The original plan was to send my corps by a detour to Decatur, 
to turn the enemy’s position; but my troops had been marching, 
working and fighting the night and day previous, had had little 
rest for thirty-six hours, and it was deemed impracticable to make 
so long a march in time to attack on the following day. This plan 
was therefore abandoned, and General Hood decided to strike the 
enemy in flank. 

General Hood says: “ Hardee failed to entirely turn the enemy’s 
flank as directed, took position and attacked his flank.” In proof 
that General Hood’s instructions were obeyed, I have only to men- 
tion that when my dispatch, informing him of the position I had 
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taken and the dispositions I had made for the attack, was received, 
he exclaimed to Brigadier-General Mackall, his Chief-of-Staff, with 
his finger on the map, “ Hardee is just where I wanted him.” 

I will not in this report enter into the details of the engagement 
of the 22d July, one of the most desperate and bloody of the cam- 
paign, and which won the only decided success achieved by the 
army at Atlanta. 

In the afternoon of the 28th July, when the corps of Stewart and 
Lee on the left had been badly repulsed in an attack upon the 
enemy’s right, and were attacked in turn, a serious disaster was 
apprehended. General Hood sent several couriers in quick suc- 
cession and in great haste to summon me to his headquarters, which 
were between my own and the then battlefield, and about one and 
a half miles nearer to it. He there directed me to proceed to the 
field, and, if necessary, to assume command of the troops engaged. 
If I failed of my duty in any respect on the 20th or 22d of July, 
it is a little singular that on the 28th General Hood, remaining at 
his headquarters in Atlanta, should have sent me to take command 
on a field where there was no portion of my own corps, and where 
nearly two-thirds of his army were engaged. Upon my arrival on 
the field, the fighting had nearly ceased, and I found it unnecessary 
to assume command. 

This fight is mentioned by General Hood in terms to leave an 
impression of its success; but it was well known throughout the 
army that the loss in men, organization and morale in the engage- 
ment, was serious. No action of the campaign probably did so 
much to demoralize and dishearten the troops engaged init. It 
was necessary, in order to cast upon me the onus of the general 
—— at Atlanta, to cover up any want of success on the part of 
others. 

But if strange that General Hood should have placed me in com- 
mand of two-thirds of his army on the 28th, after my failures of 
the 20th and 22d, it is not less remarkable that in the following 
month, remaining himself in Atlanta, nearly thirty miles from the 
scene of action, with one corps of his army, he should have sent 
me in command of the other two corps to make an attack at Jones- 
boro’, upon which, he says, so much depended. 

On the 26th of August the enemy drew in his left on the north 
front of Atlanta, in pursuance of a design to turn our position and 
move upon our railroad: communications. Wheeler had cut the 
railroad between Atlanta and Chattanooga, and General Hood be- 
lieved the enemy to be retreating for want of supplies. He even 
ordered General W. H. Jackson, commanding the cavalry then 
with the army, to harass the rear of the retreating enemy. General 
Jackson endeavored to convince him of his error, but to no purpose. 
The opportunity to strike the flank of the enemy, exposed during 
the five days occupied in the movement, was neglected and lost. 
It was not until the 30th of August, in the evening of which day 
the enemy actually reached the vicinity of Jonesboro’, that he was 
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convinced, by information sent him by myself from Rough-and- 
Ready, that the enemy were moving on that place. He then de- 
termined to attack what he believed to be two corps of the enemy 
at Jonesboro’. The enemy had reached Jonesboro’ before the order 
was given to move against him. I was telegraphed at Rough-and- 
Ready, in the evening of August 30th, to come to Atlanta, and an 
engine was sent for me. I arrived in the night. General Hood 
ordered me to move with Lee’s corps and my own, commanded by 
Major-General Cleburne, to Jonesboro’, and to attack and if possible 
drive the enemy across Flint river. The troops were in vicinity of 
Eastpoint, and were put in motion at once. t left Atlanta by rail 
and reached Jonesboro’ before daybreak, expecting to find Lee and 
Cleburne there. To my disappointment I found that Cleburne, 
who was in advance, had encountered the enemy in force upon the 
road which he had been instructed to take, and had been compelled 
to open another road. This occasioned great delay. Cleburne got 
into position about nine A. M. and Lee not until eleven A. M. 
Three brigades of Lee, which had been left on picket, did not get 
up until 1.30 P. M. 

Foreseeing that the attack could not be made before the after- 
noon, and that the enemy would have time, by entrenching him- 
self, to add strength of position to superiority of numbers, I tele- 
graphed these facts to General Hood early in the day, and urged 
him to come to Jonesboro’ and take command. Communication 
with Atlanta by rai] was then still open, but he did not come. 

As soon as the lines could be adjusted, I ordered the attack. 
Lee’s corps was on the right. Cleburne had orders to turn the 
enemy’s right flank, and Lee to begin the attack when he should 
hear Cleburne’s guns. Lee, mistaking the guns of Cleburne’s skir- 
mishers for the main attack, began the movement before Cleburne 
became seriously engaged. He encountered formidable breast- 
works, which he was unable to carry, and after considerable loss 
was driven back in confusion. Cleburne had carried the temporary 
works of the enemy and a portion of his command had crossed 
Flint river and captured two pieces of artillery, which he was 
unable, however, to bring over the river. He was now moving 
upon the enemy’s main works. I sent my Chief-of-Staff, Colonel 
Roy, to Lieutenant-General Lee to ascertain whether his troops 
were in condition to renew the attack. General Lee expressed the 
decided opinion that they were not. Immediately after this I was 
informed by another staff officer, Colonel Pickett, that the enemy 
were preparing to attack Lee. In view of the demoralized con- 
dition of Lee’s troops, as reported by the same officer, I withdrew 
a division from Cleburne to support Lee. It now became necessary 
for me to act on the defensive, and I ordered Cleburne to make no 
further attempts upon the enemy’s works. 

It is proper to state that the enemy were strongly entrenched, 
and had one flank resting on Flint river, and both well protected. 
Their fortifications had been erected during the day and night pre- 
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vious and were formidable. Two corps were in position, with a 
third one in reserve. Three other corps were in supporting dis-° 
tance between Jonesboro’ and Rough-and-Ready. The Twentieth 
corps alone of Sherman’s army had been left in front of Atlanta. 
These facts were obtained from Captain Buell, a captured officer of 
Major-General Howard’s staff. 


On the night of the 31st the following dispatch was received in 
duplicate from General Hood: j 


“HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF TENNESSEE, 
‘“*OFFICE CHIEF-OF-STAFF, August 31st, 1864—6 P. M. 
c=] 


‘* Lieutenant-General HARDEE, Commanding, &c. : 


“General Hood directs that you return Lee’s corps to this 
place. Let it march by two o’clock to-morrow morning. Remain 
with your corps and the cavalry, and so dispose your force as best 
to protect Macon and communications in rear. Retain provision 
and ordnance trains. Please return Reynold’s brigade, and, if you 
think you can do so and still accomplish your object, send back a 
brigade or so of your corps also. There are some indications that 
the enemy may make an attack upon Atlanta to-morrow. 

“Very respectfully, &., 


“F, A. SHoup, Chief-of-Staff.” 


Lee’s corps proceeded to Atlanta in obedience to this order, and 
I remained at Jonesboro’ with my corps and a body of cavalry 
under Brigadier-General Jackson. 

It will be seen from the above order, that Lee’s corps was not 
recalled, as General Hood states, with a view of attacking the 
enemy in flank; but to protect Atlanta from an apprehended at- 
tack by Sherman’s army, which General Hood, with a marvelous 
want of information, evidently still believed to be in front of 
Atlanta. 

On the morning of September the Ist, the situation was as fol- 
lows: General Hood was at Atlanta with Stewart’s corps and the 
Georgia militia; my corps was at Jonesboro’, thirty miles distant,* 
and Lee’s corps on the road from Jonesboro’ to Atlanta, fifteen 
miles from each place and in supporting distance of neither. The 
Federal commander, on the other hand, had concentrated his 
whole army upon my corps at Jonesboro, except the one corps left 
in front of Atlanta, and was now in position to crush in detail the 
scattered forces of his unwary antagonist. 

My position at Jonesboro’ had been taken up on the failure of 
the attack on the day previous. It was not strong naturally, and 
there had been little time to strengthen it by art; but it was abso- 

lutely necessary to hold this position through the day to secure 


* This is inaccurate, The distance by rail, I am informed, is twenty-one miles, 
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the evacuation of Atlanta, which had now become a necessity. 
To add to my embarrassment, I was encumbered by the ordnance 
and subsistence trains of the army, which had been sent for safety 
from Atlanta to Jonesboro’, and could not now be sent further to 
the rear, because the superiority of the enemy in cavalry made it 
indispensable to their safety that they should remain under the 
protection of the infantry. It is difficult to imagine a more per- 
plexing or perilous situation. 

Yet it is the engagement of this day, fought under such circum- 
stances, which General Hood disposes of in two contemptuous 
sentences—an engagement in which my corps was attacked by six 
corps, perl at = General Sherman in person, and where, upon 
my ability to hold the position during the day, depended the very 
existence of the remainder of the army; for it is not too much to 
say that if the enemy had crushed my corps, or even driven it 
from its position at Jonesboro’, on the 1st September, no organized 
body of the other two corps could have escaped destruction. 
Through the splendid conduct of the troops, the position was held 
against the fierce and repeated assaults of the enemy. 

At night the object of the stand, which was to secure the success- 
ful retreat of the two corps in Atlanta, having been gained, I re- 
tired about four miles and took up a position in front of Lovejoy 
station, which was maintained against a renewal of the attack, on 
the following day, and until the remainder of the army formed a 
junction with my corps, and Sherman withdrew to Atlanta. 

General Hood sums up the total losses of his entire army, from 
the date of his assuming command on the 18th July to the Jones- 
boro’ fight inclusive, at five thousand two hundred and forty-seven 
(5,247). The casualties in my corps alone during that time con- 
siderably exceeded seven thousand (7,000) in killed, wounded and 
captured. 

General Hood says: “The vigor of the attack (on the 31st Au- 
gust) may be, in some sort, imagined when only 1,400 were killed 
and wounded out of two corps engaged.” This attack was made 

rincipally by Lee’s corps, and the loss was chiefly in that corps. 

t is true that the attack could scarcely have been called a vigorous 
one. Nor is it surprising that troops which, for two months, had 
been hurled against breastworks, only to be repulsed, or to gain 
dear-bought and fruitless victories, should now have moved against 
works with reluctance and distrust; but dispositions were made to 
renew the attack, which would probably have resulted bloodily 
enough to have satisfied even the sanguinary expectations of the 
Commanding-General, but for developments of the enemy’s forces 
and movements, which made it necessary for me to assume the 
defensive. I now consider this a fortunate circumstance, for suc- 
cess against such odds, could, at best, only have been partial and 
bloody, while defeat would have been almost inevitable destruction 
to the army. 

The fall of Atlanta does not date from the resylt of the battle of 
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Jonesboro, but from General Hood’s misconception of his adver- 
sary’s | pe After the 30th of August, General Hood’s whole 
plan of operation was based upon the hypothesis that Sherman 
was moving only a detachment to Jonesboro, whereas, in reality, 
he was moving his army. : 

He divided his forces to attack a concentrated enemy. He in 
effect sent a detachment of his army to attack an enemy who was 
superior to his whole army. 

ad it been possible with two corps to have dislodged three 
corps of the enemy from a chosen position on the 31st, I should 
still have had to meet three fresh corps on the following morning 
with my own corps alone; for it must be remembered that Lee’s 
corps was withdrawn by General Hood before he knew the result 
of the fight on the 31st. The fate of Atlanta was sealed from the 
moment when General Hood allowed an enemy superior in numbers 
to pass unmolested around his flank and plant himself firmly upon 
his only line of railroad. If, after the enemy reached Jonesboro’, 
General Hood had attacked him with his whole army instead of 
with a part of it, he could not reasonably have expected to drive 
from that position an army before which his own had been, for 
four months, retiring in the open field. 
I have the honor to be, General, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


W. J. Harper, Lieutenant-General. 
He at the same time wrote as follows to the Secretary of War: 


HEADQUARTERS CAM? NEAR SMITHFIELD, N. C., 
April 5th, 1865. 


Hon. JOHN C. BRECKINRIDGE, Secretary of War, Richmond, Va.: 


General—I Lave just concluded, and will to-day forward to 
General Cooper, a report of the operations of my corps about 
Atlanta, and intended merely as an answer to the misrepresenta- 
tions contained in General Hood’s report respecting myself. You 
will oblige me by authorizing its publication, which I consider due 
alike to the truth of history and to my own reputation. 

With high respect, your obedient servant, 


W. J. Harper, Lieutenant-General. 


The events which ensued upon the fall of Richmond no doubt 
prevented further action in this matter. 

By reference to General Hood’s report (see appendix) it will be 
observed that the gravamen of these charges was as follows: 

(1.) That on the 20th July there was delay occasioned by Har- 
dee’s shifting too far to the right, and that “ Hardee failed to push 
he attack as ordered.” (321.) 
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(2.) That on the 22d of July “Hardee failed entirely to turn 
the enemy’s left, as directed, took position and attacked his flanks,” 
(322.) 

(3.) That at Jonesboro’, on the 31st of August, he did not suc- 
ceed in dislodging the force of the enemy there in position; and 
the attack, measured by the loss—fourteen hundred _killed and 
wounded—was not vigorous. (324.) 

Fifteen years later, and some seven years after General Hardee’s 
death, these charges are reproduced, amplified and reinforced; and 
he is now, in effect, charged with wilful disobedience of orders on 
these occasions, arising from a purpose to thwart the operations of 
the Commanding-General, and supplemented by such unsoldierly 
and dishonorable means as cautioning his troops against the breast- 
works they were about to assault. 

General Hardee was a soldier by nature and by education. His 
career in the old army was long and in a high degree honorable. 
In the war between the States his military service covered the 
entire period of its duration. It extended through every grade— 
from Colonel to Lieutenant-General. It embraced every command, 
independent and subordinate, from a brigade to a military depart- 
ment. In the outset he declined the position of Adjutant-General, 
in favor of active service in the field, and throughout the war, 
from Missouri to North Carolina, as the trusted lieutenant of 
Albert Sidney Johnston in Kentucky—in charge of the first line 
of battle at Shiloh—at Perryville—in command of the victorious 
left wing at Murfreesboro’—in the long and deadly grapple of 
Sherman’s and Johnston’s armies from Dalton to Atlanta—at Sa- 
vannah, and through the Carolinas—at Bentonville, leading a rem- 
nant of the Army of Tennessee in the last charge it ever made— 
always on duty; always at the post of honor and of danger; always 
equal to the trusts reposed in him, there is no chapter in the his- 
tory of the fortunes or the misfortunes of the Western army which 
does not bear conspicuous witness to his honorable service. Even 
at Missionary Ridge, in command of the right, he not only held 
his own, and repulsed all assaults upon him, but charged the 
enemy in turn, and brought off prisoners and captured colors, as 
after nightfall, he withdrew, in perfect order, from the position 
which had covered the retreat of the army. He afterwards de- 
clined the command-in-chief of that army under circumstances 
which, if showing an undue diffidence of his own abilities, showed 
also exalted patriotism, and an absence of all selfish ambition. 
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And one of the last acts of his military career was that at Benton- 
ville, when, at a critical moment, he in person threw a handful 
of cavalry against infantry, in a charge in which his only son, a 
boy of sixteen—true scion of a gallant stock, whose tender years 
had not sufficed, in his father’s eyes, to withhold him from his 
country’s service—fell mortally wounded, in the front of the battle. 
He withheld no duty, no service, nothing, from the cause; and 
his personal and soldierly qualities were attested in so many ways, 
and on so many fields, and are known to so many scores of thou- 
sands of the rank and file of both armies, still living, that unless 
such a life can be lived in vain, and unless history be a myth, 
these charges, with their suggestions and intendments, would re- 
fute themselves. 

General Hardee’s report, though addressed only to these charges 
as then formulated, sufficiently shows their utter groundlessness in 
any shape; and I add such matters as may further confirm or 
illustrate the facts. The facts being established, any injurious 
opinions which may have been entertained or expressed. in igno- 
rance of, or in despite of the facts, are of consequence only to 
those guilty of that wrong. And, as to some of the suggestions of 
the text, no one, on behalf of General Hardee, need discuss or 
characterize such an outgrowth of unreasoning prejudice and pas- 
sion, fostered; no doubt, by fifteen years of morbid brooding over 
the adverse criticism to which the author refers. 


20TH Jury, 1864. 


General Hood, referring to the contemplated attack on the 20th 
July, says in his report: “Owing to the demonstrations of the 
enemy on the right, it became necessary to extend Cheatham a 
division front to the right.” (821.) Sherman, also describes the 
dispositions and movements of his forces which occasioned that 
necessity (Memoirs, volume II, pages 71-73). General Hood’s 
report shows that his instructions to Hardee and Stewart were “to 
close the interval” (321) created by shifting Cheatham to the right. 
General Stewart’s report shows the same (349); General Hardee’s 
likewise; and all agree that the interval, either because the move- 
ments of the enemy had made it necessary to shift Cheatham 
much more than a division length, or from some other cause, was 
two or three times greater than was supposed, and occasioned the 
delay. The object in posting a staff officer at the point designated 
was not, as General Hardee understood it, to limit his extension 
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to the right, but to divide the supposed interval equally between 
Hardee’s and Stewart’s corps. The attack was thus delayed in 
fulfiling an express order of General Hood. 

Major S. L. Black, now of Indian Bay, Arkansas, says of this, 
under date of May 31st, 1880: “I was the staff officer referred to 
by General Hardee, and I did go and post myself at the point 
indicated, and did halt the left of General Hardee’s corps at that 
point; and also pointed out to a staff officer of General Stewart 
the place where our left would rest after moving half a division 
front to the right. When the left of General Hardee’s corps began 
moving further to the right, at the point at which I halted it, which 
it did before the right of General Stewart’s corps came up, I went 
to the officer in command of the left brigade of Hardee’s corps 
and told him that he must halt his troops, that he had already 
gone beyond the point at which I had shown him his left must 
rest. He replied that he had just received orders to close to the 
right. I remained where I was until General Stewart’s right came 
up, which was about half an hour after our left had moved off, 
and explained that Hardee’s corps had been halted at the point 
agreed upon, but that it had subsequently been ordered to close to 
the right. I then galloped to General Hardee and reported that I 
had halted his left at the point designated, but that it was then 
moving still further to the right. He replied that his orders were 
to connect with General Cheatham, who was continually moving 
to the right. ‘ ‘ : .  Theinterval 
could have been quickly closed, if it ‘had been created by one 
instead of repeated moves of Cheatham’s corps. One corps would 
move a short distance to the right, halt, face and prepare for action, 
when it would again become necessary to close to the right. In 
this matter General Cheatham was not to blame, for I suppose his 
orders were simply to prevent the enemy from overlapping or 
turning his.flank. .. . : . I know that General 
Hardee expressed his impationce at the delay, and his annoyance 
at the repeated movements to the right.” 

The advance to the attack was in echelon of divisions from the 
right; but the troops of Hardee’s corps which first struck the 
works, formidable in character and circular in shape, were repulsed 
and driven back with considerable loss, including the gallant 
General Stevens, who fell while leading his troops to the assault. 
This repulse was to be regretted, both in itself and for its reaction 
upon Stewart, who had achieved partial success further to the left. 
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But General Hood shows that the forces of Thomas on the ground 
were fifty thousand strong (187). General Sherman shows that 
Thomas had, on the 19th, crossed Peach-tree creek in line of 
battle, building bridges for nearly every division as deployed, and 
was now in position with at least two of his corps entrenched 
(Sherman’s Memoirs, volume II, pages 72-73), and I can recall no 
instance in that campaign where either side succeeded in carrying 
and holding any extensive line of well manned works, except as 
accomplished by Hardee’s corps on the 22d of July, two days 
later. Hence there was nothing in the fact of such a repulse to 
warrant reflection upon the troops or their commander. 

The situation was now as follows: Bate’s division, finding no 
enemy in its immediate front, on account of the circular formation 
of the enemy’s lines, had been sent forward through dense timber 
to find and turn his flank; Walker’s division, temporarily disabled 
in the first assault, was shifted and ordered forward to co-operate 
with Bate’s flanking movement; Cleburne’s division, hitherto in 
reserve, was brought up, and with his two available divisions, 
Cleburne’s and Maney’s, Hardee prepared to renew the attack in 
front; and the final orders had been given to the division com- 
manders to move to the assault, when the order, above referred to, 
was received from General Hood, directing that a division be with- 
drawn and sent to the extreme right of the army. This necessi- 
tated a countermand of the assault as it was on the point of exe- 
cution, and Cleburne’s division was withdrawn and dispatched as 
directed. 

Against such forces and works as were in Hardee’s front it would 
have been folly to throw troops in detail and without concert; and 
before the new dispositions thus made necessary could be perfected, 
General Hood countermanded the movement and ordered the 
troops to be withdrawn to their former positions (321, 350). 

The same emergency which had necessitated the shifting of 
Cheatham’s corps to the right, a few hours earlier in the day, and 
occasioned the delay in the first attack, had now, in the opinion of 
General Hood, required the withdrawal of a division from Hardee 
at this critical moment, and prevented the renewal of the attack. 

Of this, and the situation at the point to which Cleburne’s divi- 
sion was thus sent, Captain Irving A. Buck, then Cleburne’s Adju- 

tant-General, and now residing in Baltimore, writes as follows: 
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BALTIMORE, MD., March 27th, 1880, 
Colonel T. B. Roy, Selma, Alabama : 


Dear Sir—In reply to yours of 27th February, I submit the 
following : 

I was Cleburne’s Adjutant-General, and was on duty with him, 
without a day’s intermission, from 29th of December, 1862, to the 
1st of September, 1864, when I was wounded at Jonesboro’. [ 
was with him throughout the operations on the 20th July, 1864. 
Our division, which had been in reserve, was, on the evening of 
that day, ordered up to replace troops beaten in the first assault, 
and was formed in a depression facing the wooded ridge occupied 
by the enemy. The preliminary order for the assault had been 
given, and Cleburne had selected an officer to send to each brigade 
commander with the order to advance, when a staff officer galloped 
up, and announced that General Hood had directed that a division 
be sent at once to Atlanta, and ours was the one to go. Five min- 
utes more would have been toolate. The division was accordingly 
withdrawn, and marched back through Atlanta, Cleburne and staff 
riding ahead to ascertain the position assigned us. It was on the 
extreme right of the army, with the left of our division resting on 
the Augusta railroad. It fell to my lot to locate the troops. I 
found that we were replacing cavalry; and that the enemy’s line 
gradually inclined towards the one we were taking up, until it ap- 
proached very close up to our right; and I was notified by the 
officer I was relieving, to do’ so quietly, as the enemy had been 
firing into him at the least noise. It was extremely dark, and the 
cavalry line was so slight that I had much difficulty in tracing it. 
I extended the caution of silence to the brigades successively, with 
advice to construct such defences as they could noiselessly. 
Skirmishing opened, and the pressure on us began at dawn, and 
continued during the day; varied by occasional assaults, which 
were handsomely repulsed. The line thus taken up in the night, 
and with reference to the enemy’s position, was weak, ill-protected 
and badly enfiladed. It was an exceedingly trying and harassing 
day to the troops, and we suffered severely. But for our arrival 
and these dispositions, the enemy, at dawn on the 21st, could 
easily have brushed away the thin cavalry line, and marched into 
the interior works of the city. 


And Brigadier-General J. A. Smith, who commanded the right 
brigade of Cleburne’s division, in this new line, after stating the 
movements and his position, says, in his official report: 


I immediately proceeded. to construct such works for protection 
as the limited means at my copes would permit. Owing, how- 
ever, to the position being much exposed, and the close proximity 
of the enemy, who occupied a strongly entrenched position, our 
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rogress was slow. About 7 o’clock he opened a battery on my 
Toft, about eight hundred yards distant, which swept my line from 
left to right, committing dreadful havoc in the ranks. I have 
never before witnessed such accurate and destructive cannonading. 
In a few minutes forty (40) men were killed and over a hundred 
wounded by this battery alone. In the Eighteenth Texas cavalry 
(dismounted) regiment, seventeen (17) of the eighteen (18) men,com- 
posing one company, were placed hors de combat by one shot alone. 
When the cannonading ceased, the enemy’s infantry moved on our 
front in heavy force, and succeeded in driving the cavalry on my right 
in confusion from its position, thereby causing the right regiment 
of my brigade to give way. This regiment, the Twenty-fourth and 
and Twenty-fifth Texas cavalry (dismounted) was soon rallied, and, 
in turn, drove back the enemy with heavy loss, regaining its posi- 
tion in the line. During the fearful cannonading on our flank and 
rear, both officers and men demeaned themselves with marked cool- 
ness and courage; not a man left his post, but quietly awaited the 
coming charge, which was repulsed with heavy loss—the enemy 
leaving a number of his killed and wounded in our hands. 


The reports of other officers are to the same effect; and Cle- 
burne’s views of the opportuneness of his arrival on the right, and 
the character of the work next day, are quoted by General Hardee 
above. 

Lieutenant-General Wheeler, holding the extreme right with 
cavalry, under date of 29th February, 1880, thus refers to the situ- 
ation on the 20th, after McPherson had pressed him back to a 
point near Atlanta: 


I finally reached a strong position, which I had fortified with 
some care, and held it against a spirited assault of two lines of 
battle. It was during these operations that Generals Hardee and 
Stewart were attacking General Thomas, some four or five miles 
northwest of my position. From the line of works occupied by 
my troops, they could see masses of the enemy, fully twenty thou- 
sand strong, all aligned and ready to attack. I felt that any re- 
spectable effort upon their part could easily dislodge my force, 
and leave nothing between McPherson and the interior works 
which had been erected for the final defence of Atlanta. 


And he furnished me the following copies of dispatches received 
by him that day, which illustrate the state of affairs which required 
the shiftings of Cheatham’s corps and the call for Cleburne’s 
division: 
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HEADQUARTERS, July 20, 1864—10.20 A. M. 
Major-General WHEELER, Commanding Cavalry Corps: 


General—General Hood directs me to say that you must 
retard the enemy as much as possible. Should you finally be forced 
back, form and strengthen yourself upon the right of our infantry, 
which is now being extended to the railroad. 

Yours respectfully, 
A. P. Mason, Major and A. A. G. 


JULY 20, 1.10 P. M. 
General WHEELER, Commanding Cavalry Corps: 


Are you driven back, or have you only fallen back to find 
a good position? What is your estimate of enemy? Hold at all 
hazards! General Smith, with all the reserve artillery, occupies 
the works behind you. 
Respectfully, 


W. W. Mackatt., Brigadier-General. 


General WHEELER, Commanding Cavalry Corps : 


General Brown has been ordered to extend to the railroad. 
You will please keep in communication with him and support him. 
I am now on the left of my line, which is along one. If you 
should find the enemy moving to my left, you will please inform 
me. 
B. F. Cueatuam, Major-General. 


My skirmishers on my left are now heavily engaged. 


5} 
General WHEELER, Commanding Cavalry : 


I have one thousand yards in my centre with the troops 
deployed in a single line, and have been compelled to take a 
brigade from my left, which is now not protected. I need 2,000 
_ to fill my line. General G. W. Smith is near you; call on 

im. 
B, F. CueatHam, Major-General. 


Hold until night, if possible, and keep me posted. 


B. F. CueatHam, Major-General. 
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6} O’clook. 


General WHEELER, Commanding Cavalry Corps : 


The enemy are pressing my centre, which is only a single 
line for one mile. Iam afraid it will not sustain itself. I have 
weakened my eutire line to fill up the gap of one mile. I have 
sent word to General Brown to assist you if he can. You will 
communicate with him. 

B. F. Cneatuam, Major-General. 


July 20, 1864—6} P. M. 
General WHEELER : 


General Cheatham has been ordered to send you a brigade. 
Hold on as long as you can, but if forced back you must go into 
the fortifications with General Smith, who is now behind you, and 
hold them, says General Hood. 
Respectfully, 
W. W. Mackatt. 


HEADQUARTERS, July 20, 1864—7.15 P. M. 
Major-General WHEELER, Commanding Cavalry Corps . 


General—Your dispatch of 5.45 is received. General Hood 
directs me to say that Cleburne’s division is moving to your sup- 
port, to communicate this to the men, and urge them to hold on. 
General Hood desires to see you as soon as you can safely leave 
your command. ours, 

A. P. Mason, 


Major and Assistant Adjutant- General. 


And by a combination of good luck, audacity and hard fighting, 
Wheeler did “hold on” until Cleburne relieved him and enabled 
him to move further to the right to confront the extending lines of 
the enemy. 

Yet General Hood, in purporting to give a true and correct history 
of the operations of 20th of July, and while charging General 
Hardee with a failure “to push the attack as ordered,” nowhere in 
his book makes the slightest allusion to the vital and controlling 
fact that he withdrew this division from the line of battle when 
on the point of moving to the assault, at the very turning point of 
the day, and thereby prevented the pushing of the attack. 


2 
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22p or Juty, 1864, 


With respect to the plan of operations for this day General Hood 
eays: 

“General Hardee was directed to put his corps in motion soon 
after dark ; to move south on the McDonough road, across Entrench- 
ment creek at Cobb’s mill, and to completely turn the left of Mc- 
Pherson’s army and attack at daylight, or as soon thereafter as 
possible. He was furnished guides from Wheeler’s cavalry, who 
were familiar with the various roads in that direction ns 6 
was given clear and positive orders to detach his corps; to swing 
away from the main body of the army, and to march entirely 
around and to the rear of McPherson’s left flank, even if he was 
forced to go to or beyond Decatur, which is only about six miles 
from Atlanta (177). . . . . . Hardee had not only failed to 
turn McPherson’s left, according to positive orders, but had thrown 
his men against the enemy’s breastworks, thereby occasioning un- 
necessary loss to us” (179). 


Singularly enough, General Hardee is accused of warning and 
cautioning his troops against the breastworks they were about to 
assault on the 20h of July, and of now needlessly hurling the 
same troops against breastworks on the 22d. 

It is not to be presumed that the liability to encounter entrench- 
ments had weight in determining the plan of attack. Sherman’s 
soldiers during this campaign, it may be said, marched with a 
musket in one hand and a spade in the other, and could construct 
substantial works, protected, if in a wooded country like this, by 
formidable abatis in a very short time. General Hood cites Federal 
and Confederate authorities to prove that the enemy habitually 
entrenched at every stage in such movements as he was now 
making, and could never be caught without works; and all experi- 
ence had shown, what was now again confirmed, that the enemy 
in such movements left a network of entrenchments in his wake 
and on his flanks.* 

In reference to the detour to and through Decatur, referred to 
by General Hood, General Hardee says that movement was con- 
sidered and discussed; but in consideration of the night march, 
and the fagged condition of the troops, it was deemed impractica- 
ble to make so long a march in time to attack next day, and that 
“this plan was therefore abandoned, and General Hood decided to 
strike the enemy in flank.” 





* Wheeler’s cavalry even encountered works in the attack on the extreme easterly force 
near Decatur. 
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As the statements of Generals Hardee and Hood seem thus to 
conflict, they must be respectively tested by comparison with such 
pertinent facts as appear in the text, or are otherwise established. 

One such fact is that McPherson’s general position, on the Decatur 
side of Atlanta, was well known and defined. His pressure there, 
as we have seen, had been such as to necessitate the shifting of 
Cheatham’s corps, and the exigent call for Cleburne’s division as 
early as the 20th July, and our forces had been resisting him all 
along that line throughout the day on the 21st. He was now 
entrenched along a north and south line, facing westward, with 
his extreme entrenched left (the left of Blair’s corps) resting at a 
point some three miles southeast of Atlanta and some five miles 
southwest of Decatur. Two plans of operations seem to have been 
discussed—one, by a sufficient detour, to strike and turn this left 
flank ; the other, by a movement to and through Decatur and back 
on the rear of the enemy, which would have brought the attacking 
force in rear of McPherson’s centre or right flank. The distances 
and positions involved necessarily made these distinct and 
independent plans; and it would seem most extraordinary that 
a force should have been sent out from Atlanta in the night, 
and through a country so densely wooded as to be impracticable — 
for marching off the roadways, and by such a detour, as is indi- 
cated by the order to cross ‘‘ Entrenchment creek and Cobb’s mill” 
(see map, 167), with a roving commission, either to turn and attack 
this flank, located as described, or to move to or beyond Decatur, 
and thence back on the rear of the enemy, especially when the 
alleged discretionary instruction, involving a difference of many 
hours in execution, is coupled with the definite expectation of 
attack at daylight or soon thereafter. 

And the result vindicated the wisdom of the plan adopted as 
compared with the Decatur plan; for, as it was, Hardee’s move- 
ment by Cobb’s mill, and thence northeastwardly towards Decatur 
to the proper point, and thence through dense woods upon McPher- 
son’s left rear, was a surprise; whereas a detour by way of Decatur, 
and the collision with the brigade (Sprague’s) there posted, would 
have given the enemy timely and invaluable notice of the move- 
ment. General Wheeler says it was explained in the council held 
by General Hood “that the object in going so far south as Cobb’s 
mill was to secrete the movement from the enemy.” This object 
would have been wholly defeated by Hardee’s march to Decatur 
and the consequent collision with the detachment there. 
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General Hood says, in support of his version, that Decatur is 
“only about six miles from Atlanta”; and he refers to it as if the 
road from Atlanta to Decatur was still open, and Wheeler’s cavalry 
were still daily passing to and fro over it (178). And the map, at 
page 167, seems to further that idea, by locating the Federal forces 
north of the Decatur road. But, as is elsewhere shown in the text, 
the enemy had been occupying that road ever since the 18th of 
July. Both Schofield’s and McPherson’s armies had advanced to 
Atlanta by way of Decatur. And McPherson was now facing and 
entrenched along the Decatur side of Atlanta, with the Fifteenth 
corps extending two division lengths south of Decatur road, and 
the Seventeenth corps, on the left of the Fifteenth, extending south 
to and along the McDonough road. General Blair’s letter, quoted 
by General Hood at page 188, shows this, and it is otherwise a well 
known fact. And a reference to the map at page 167, imperfect 
and misleading though it be, will show, at a glance, that a detour, 
not along but around the McDonough road, for that was occupied 
by Blair’s corps, and across “Entrenchment creek at Cobb’s Mill,” 
and thence to Decatur, and thence back to the rear of the enemy 
near Atlanta, would have involved a march, not of six, but of 
about eighteen miles; and such a distance, to be accomplished by 
a night march, with jaded troops, and within the time desired, 
might well have been, as General Hardee says it was, deemed 
impracticable. 

In addition to what is shown by the map, these distances by the 
country roads are furnished by the Mayor of Atlanta as follows: 


MAYoOR’sS OFFICE, ATLANTA, GA., May 13, 1880. 
T. B. Roy, Esq.: 


Dear Sir—Yours of the 12th instant received. The distance 
from Atlanta to Decatur is six miles; to Cobb’s mill about seven 
or eight miles. From Atlanta to Decatur by Cobb’s mill about 
fourteen or fifteen miles. . . . . . I will cheerfully give you 
any information I can about this country. I was born at Decatur, 
and am well acquainted with it. 

Very respectfully, 
W. L. CaLHotn. 


But General Hood says Hardee’s troops were fresh (174); that 
they had been allowed almost absolute rest the entire day of the 
2ist (191). In this he is also at fault. General Hardee says his troops 
had had little rest for thirty-six hours. We have seen above what 
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kind of “absolute rest the entire day of the 21st” Cleburne’s divi- 
sion had enjoyed. When the troops of that division went into 
action on the 22d, they had been marching, working and fighting 
continuously for forty-eight hours. Among others, Brigadier- 
General Lowrey, of that division, in his official report of 22d July, * 
says on this subject: 


My men had neither sleep nor rest for two days and nights; and 
under the rapid marching above mentioned, and the oppressive 
ae 4 many good men fell completely exhausted, and could go no 
further. 


And as it was, though the plan finally adopted involved a shorter 
detour, General Blair, in the letter quoted by General Hood, at 
page 189, refers to the fatigue of Hardee’s troops, “from their 
long, swift march,” and with good reason, for some of the troops 
which had been fighting McPherson in front of his works all day 
on the 21st, and which had been witwdrawn from their front at ten 
o’clock P. M., had made the detour by Cobb’s mill, had marched 
thence northeastwardly towards Decatur to the proper point, and 
turned and advanced in line of battle through dense undergrowth 
for some two miles, equivalent to more than double the distance 
over open ground, and were now bearing down upon the rear of 
the same works. 

General Hood also says that Hardee was to march at dusk on 
the 21st (174-177). But the troops ta take part in this movement 
—infantry, artillery and cavalry—were in different and distant 
positions on the outer lines, in some instances in direct contact with 
the enemy. They could not be withdrawn into Atlanta until after 
dark. Cleburne’s situation, with respect to the enemy, was such 
that he could not draw out until ten o’clock P.M. Captain Wil- 
liams, Govan’s Adjutant-General, has furnished me the hour, 
entered in his diary at the time. From Atlanta the troops were to 
move on the same road, and in proper order of march, with suffi- 
cient intervals of time to allow the cavalry to get clear, and each 
successive division to draw out and get in motion before the next 
following took up the march. According to the order of march, 
Cleburne’s division, which I take it brought up the rear, was to 
move at one o’clock A. M., although it in fact succeeded in moving 
half an hour earlier. Captain Buck, Cleburne’s Adjutant-General, 
has furnished me the preliminary and final orders received by Cle- 
burne for the movement. They are as follows: 
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HEADQUARTERS HARDEE’S CORPs, 
, 21 July, 1864—7.30 P. M. 
General CLEBURNE: 


General—At dark you will withdraw your division within 
the city defences. You will not take position on the line, but 
bivouac your troops with your left to the right (looking from 
Atlanta) of the railroad. Your skirmishers will be left out, and 
will occupy your present line of defence. It is proper to inform 

ou that Cheatham’s corps will also withdraw into the city defences. 
he General enjoins watchfulness upon your skirmishers. 

By command of Lieutenant-General Hardee, 


T. B. Roy, Assistant Adjutant-General. 


HEADQUARTERS HARDEE’S CORPS, 21 July—11 P. M. 


General CLEBURNE: 


By direction of Lieutenant-General Hardee your division will 
move at (1) one o’clock to-night on the road which will be indicated 
by the guide. Your skirmishers will be left on the line you occu- 
pied to-day. Respectfully, 


T. B. Roy, Assistant Adjutant-General. 


Your division follows Walker’s. 
Respectfully, 


T. B. Roy, Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Your skirmishers remain out until driven in. 
By order of Lieutenant-General Hardee, 


T. B. Roy, Assistant Adjutant-General. 


And from the animus of this book it is quite certain that if any 
portion of Hardee’s troops had not moved until one o’clock A. M. 
on the 22d, when it had been practicable, and they had been ordered 
to move at dusk on the 21st, that matter would have been specially 
adverted to. 

General Hood says he was out on the line near Cheatham’s right 
at dawn on the 22d, expecting momentarily to hear the initiation of 
the battle by Hardee, “who was supposed to be at that moment in 
rear of the adversary’s flank” (179). The movement of Cleburne’s 
division, as we have seen, was fixed for one o’clock A.M. General 
Hood, as he states, expected the action to open at dawn. It is 
impossible that he could have expected the troops in the inter- 
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vening three or three and a half hours of darkness, to make the 
detour of eighteen miles by way of Cobb’s mill, Decatur and back 
to the rear of the enemy near Atlanta. And it needs but to put 
two and two together to demonstrate that the movement to and 
through Decatur, as General Hardee says it was, had been aban- 
doned. 

On the other hand, General Hardee’s statement of the plan of 
attack, as finally determined upon, is confirmed by the real con- 
dition of the troops, by the actual distances involved, by the re- 
spective positions of the opposing forces, by the time when the 
movement was to begin, and the hour at which General Hood says 
it was expected the attack could be made. It is likewise confirmed 
by General Hood in the text itself; for, while unaccountably con- 
fusing positions and distances, in speaking of reaching McPherson’s 
left flank by a march “to or beyond Decatur,” he shows that it was 
the left flank which Hardee was to turn and strike; and that Cheat- 
ham, from the Atlanta side, was to take up the movement along 
that line from (his) right to left, “as soon as Hardee succeeded in 
forcing back or throwing into confusion the Federal left” (177). 
The extreme Federal left, as we have seen, and as is further shown 
by General Blair’s letter, quoted by General Hood at page 188, and 
by the Federal maps of the battlefield, rested at a point some five 
miles southwest of Decatur; and from the point where Hardee 
halted and turned, to move on the rear of McPherson’s left flank, 
every step towards Decatur would have been a step away from and 
not towards the rear of McPherson’s left. 

The plan of attack, as finally adopted, was by Hardee faithfully, 
vigorously and successfully carried out. He swung out of Atlanta, 
and making the necessary detour, crossed Entrenchment creek at 
Cobb’s mill, reached the road leading thence to Decatur, and moving 
out on it to the proper point, turned and advanced upon the rear 
of the enemy’s left flank. The advance was from a position selected 
and determined upon as the most advantageous for that purpose, 
in a council held shortly after daybreak between Generals Hardee 
and Wheeler, at which several of the division commanders were 
also present, upon information of the enemy’s location with respect 
to that position, as reported by Wheeler’s scouts and confirmed by 
citizens whom General Wheeler brought to General Hardee for that 
purpose. General Wheeler recalls, as one of the incidents of this 
council, that a citizen who had said there was no obstacle between 
us and the enemy, admitted on cross-examination that a portion 
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of the ground on the right was intersected by a pond ten feet deep 
and a mile long, and General Walker’s comment upon the man’s 
idea of military obstacles. At this time the troops, impeded and 
delayed on their long march by matters mentioned hereafter, had 
not yet come up, and regret and annoyance were expressed by all 
parties at the delay. 

Hardee’s line of battle was formed on a road leading from the 
Atlanta and McDonough road northeastward towards Decatur, and 
was in rear of the left of and at an angle of about forty-five degrees 
with McPherson’s entrenched line; so that the left divisions should 
strike the left flank and rear of the Seventeenth corps, and the right 
divisions in turn should reach the rear of the Fifteenth corps, on 
the extension of McPherson’s line northward. The advance in 
line was over a rough and broken country, intersected on the right 
by swamps and sloughs, and especially on the left was for some 
mile and a half or two miles through a wilderness of scant under- 
growth so dense that it was next to impossible to preserve distance, 
direction or the proper angle of approach. General Hardee says 
of it, in a letter written next day: “I marched in line for two miles 
through a dense forest, where I could not see ten paces. Of course 
it was impossible to keep up an alignment.” And Lowry, in his 
official report, says he could not see a hundred yards of his own 
line at a time, and “that a line of battle could not be seen fifty 
yards.” 

A part of the left wing—Cleburne and Maney—struck the works 
which McPherson had thrown back on a line perpendicular to his 
main line, for the protection of his rear, and doubled up this flank, 
while another part turned and took the main entrenched line in 
reserve. These entrenchments were so constructed as to be formi- 
dable, whether attacked in front or rear. General Wheeler, who 
examined them that night after they had been taken, and while 
they were held by our troops, says of them: “I was surprised to 
find them so deep that they formed a good protection for the 
occupants from the rear.” 

Meanwhile the right divisions—Bate and Walker—unexpectedly 
encountered the Sixteenth corps, a contingency unprovided for in 
General Hood’s plan of attack. ‘This corps had been crowded out 
of position by the contraction of the line of investment, and was 
destined by General Sherman to the work of breaking up the rail- 
road, but had now been ordered up from its detached service, and 
was on the march to Atlanta, and accidentally in the position where 
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Walker and Bate struck it. This corps was fresh, and had only to 
face to the left, and was in line of battle and ready for action 
(Sherman’s Memoirs, volume II, page 74). 

Bate and Walker attacked this strong and fresh force with troops 
wearied by the long march and disordered by the rough ground 
over which they had just advanced in line, and where at the im- 
mediate points of contact the advance was through an open field; 
and though the attack was most gallantly made and renewed, the 
odds of forces and circumstances were too great, and they were 
repulsed. 

This accidental position of the Sixteenth corps, by preventing 
Bate and Walker from closing in upon McPherson’s rear on the 
extension of his line northward, as General Blair points out, “pre- 
vented the full force of the blow from falling where it was intended 
to fall.” Such a contingency, however, should have been consid- 
ered by General Hood in maturing his plan of action; for Wheeler 
had kept him fully informed that these forces were loose and de- 
tached. General Wheeler says of this: “It is most probable that 
he (General Hood) supposed they would be deployed to McPher- 
son’s right, to fill the gap which we knew separated McPherson 
and General Thomas. Upon that assumption alone could the 
movement of the night of the 21st have been considered advisable.” 

As it was, with Hardee engaged with double the force antici- 
pated, the only hope of complete success was for General Hood, 
in substantial compliance with the plan of battle, to have advanced 
Cheatham’s corps from the Atlanta side against the Fifteenth corps 
as soon as Hardee became hotly engaged. General Hood, as he 
states, was on Cheatham’s right, in easy hearing of the roar of 
musketry. But reinforcements were actually withdrawn from the 
Fifteenth corps and hurried to the support of the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth corps, and Hardee had been sharply checked, and 
was being heavily pressed by this concentration of forces upon 
him before Cheatham was ordered to advance (Sherman’s Mem- 
oirs, volume II, page 80). General Hood fixes the hour of Cheath- 
am’s advance at three o’clock—General Sherman at four o’clock 
P. M. 

General Hood reiterates in the text that Hardee failed to turn 
McPherson’s left as directed. Itis true that the left of Hardee’s 
line of battle, in the advance through dense woods on their flank, 
struck the works thrown back for a short distance at right angles 
from the extreme left of McPherson’s line proper; but that the 
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movement, as a whole, substantially and completely turned Mc- 
Pherson’s left, with results, only less equal from the accidental po- 
sition of the Sixteenth corps, is abundantly established, among 
other testimony, by General Sherman’s account of it, by the state- 
ment of officers of McPherson’s staff, by that of General Wheeler, 
and by the letter which General Hood quotes from General Blair, 
who commanded the left corps of McPherson’s army. 

In his Memoirs (volumel II, pages 79-80) General Sherman, erro- 
neously supposing the attacking force to consist of Hood and a 
part of Hardee’s corps, says of this movement and the respective 
positions of the forces: 


“ His (Hood’s) corps and a part of Hardee’s had marched out to 
the road leading from McDonough to Decatur, and had turned so 
as to strike the left and rear of McPherson’s lineinair. . . . 

“The enemy were, therefore, enabled, under cover of the forest, 
to approach quite near before he was discovered; indeed his skir- 
mish line had worked through the timber and got into the field to 
the rear of Giles A. Smith’s division of the Seventeenth corps 
unseen, had captured Murray’s battery of regular artiliery, moving 
through these woods, entirely unguarded, and had got possession 
of several of the hospital camps. The right of the Rebel line 
struck Dodge’s troops in motion; but fortunately this corps (Six- 
teenth) had only to halt, face to the ieft, and was in line of battle. 
. . . About the same time this same force had struck General 
Giles A. Smith’s left flank, doubled it back, captured four guns in 
position, and the party engaged in building the very battery which 
was the special object of McPherson’s visit to me, and almost envel- 
oped the entire left flank. The men, however, were skilful and brave, 
and fought for a time with their backs to Atlanta. They gradually 
fell back, compressing their own lines, and gaining strength by 
making a junction with Leggett’s division of the Seventeenth corps, 
well and strongly posted ona hill. One or two brigades of the 
Fifteenth corps, ordered by McPherson, came rapidly across the 
open field to the rear from the direction of the railroad, and filled 
up the gap from Blair’s rear left to the head of Dodge’s column, 
now facing to the general left, at right angles to the original line of 
battle. The enemy attacked boldly and repeatedly the whole of 
this flank, but met an equally fierce resistance, and on that ground 
a bloody battle raged from little after noon till into the night.” 


The following are pertinent extracts from the letter of General 
Blair, above mentioned: 


“On the 22d July my corps held the extreme left of our army. 
We were entrenched along the McDonough road running about 
north and south. , ‘ , ‘ ; 

“One division of the Sixteenth corps, which had been ordered 
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by General McPherson to take position on my extreme left, made 
its appearance in rear of my position on a road known as the Clay 
road, and at right angles with the McDonough road, along which 
my corps was entrenched. 

“Just as this division halted, about five hundred yards in rear of 
my line, heavy skirmishing commenced on the extreme left of my 
line. ‘ ‘ ° ‘ , ‘ 

“The division of the Sixteenth corps, to which I have alluded, 
in a very minutes became heavily engaged, and I became aware of 
the fact that my whole position had been turned, and that the enemy 
were pressing with full force upon the rear and flank of my posi- 
tion. General McPherson had been killed in attempting to reach 
my line, on a road over which we had ridden away from the line 
a short time before in full belief that the enemy were in retreat. 

“T was only able to reach the line by making a detour to the 

right, and reached it at a point where it joined the Fifteenth corps, 
to find the whole of my line fighting from the reverse of my entrench- 
ments, ° , ; . ° ; 
“Late in the day I drew out my forces from the line which they 
had occupied, and took up a new position, extending frum the hill 
where my right had formerly rested and extending towards the po- 
sition in which I have described the Sixteenth corps to have occu- 
pied in my rear. 

“We had barely time to throw up a very tight rifle-pit before 
the enemy attacked us in our new position, and when night closed 
in the fighting still continued, and the lines were so close that it 
was impossible for a person looking on to tell one line from 
= other, except from the direction of the fire from the muzzles of 
the guns. 

“On the next morning at 10 o’clock we had a truce for burying 
the dead. As we had given up the greater part of the ground over 
which the battle had been fought the day before, most of our dead 
were within their lines. We had suffered very severely . . . , 
but as we had fought behind entrenchments all the time, the Con- 
federate loss had necessarily been much greater than ours. . . . 

“The position taken up accidentally by the Sixteenth corps pre- 
— the full force of the blow from falling where it was intended 
to fall.” 


I have before me a map of “The Battle of Atlanta,” as this 
action is called by Federal writers, prepared by General Hicken- 
looper (McPherson’s Chief of Artillery)’and attached to the pro- 
ceedings of “The Army of the Tennessee” (Federal) for 1878- 
This map gives the position of their forces on the 22d of July, and 
among other things shows that the Fifteenth corps, fronting Atlanta, 
extended two division lengths south of the Decatur road, and the 
Seventeenth corps, on the left of the Fifteenth, extended south over 
and beyond the McDonough road. General McPherson was killed 
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early in the action by the skirmisbers of Cleburne’s division as it 
advanced. The spot where he fell is marked on the map, and it is 
some half a mile directly in rear of the centre of the Seventeenth. 
corps. 

And General W. E. Strong, McPherson’s Inspector-General, in a 
paper read by him, and incorporated in the same proceedings, 
vouches for the correctness of this map and says (page 118): 


“The attack on our flank and rear was made by the whole of 
General Hardee’s corps, comprised of Bate’s, Walker’s, Cleburne’s 
and Cheatham’s divisions. (The latter division was on this occa- 
sion under the command of General Maney). The divisions of 
Bate and Walker falling upon Dodge’s column, and the divisions 
of Cleburne and Cheatham striking the left flank of the Seventeenth 
corps, and swinging around through a wide interval or gap, and 
reaching the extreme right of the Seventeenth corps, and occupying the 
breastworks constructed by Generals Leggatt and Smith in their 
advance on “Bald Hill,” and as far to the right of it as General 
Leggatt’s command extended.” 


Captain G. A. Williams, then Adjutant-General of Govan’s bri- 
gade of Cleburne’s division, now of New Orleans, Louisiana, in 
reference to a part of the movements and operations of that bri- 
gade on the 22d July, says, under date of March 14th, 1880: 


“Our left wing found heavy earthworks covered by an almost 
impassable abatis, what seemed a curtain thrown back to protect 
the enemy’s extreme left—a precaution taken before our attack 
could have been known. While the Second and Fifth Arkansas 
regiments were engaged in the abatis, the right of the brigade, not 
finding such obstacles, took the works in flank and rear, and cap- 
tured a considerable number of the troops defending them. They 
also rescued Lieutenant Saurie (Second Arkansas), who had fear- 
lessly and almost alone made his way through the abatis, mounted 
the works and demanded their surrender. . . . . . Wenow 
— to have completely turned the enemy’s left. Having dis- 
lodged him from our immediate front, General Govan reformed his 
line at the captured works and moved foward, then wheeled to the 
feft upward through an open field, taking in rear the works con- 
fronting Atlanta, and occupying them for nearly half a mile. In 
this movement the right of the command was detached, having a 
considerable interval between it and the remainder. In this oe 
sition it remained during the most of the night, which I remember 
as one of the most trying in my experience as a soldier. The 
trenches which we held were continuously swept by the small arms 
and artillery of the enemy on their extension to the right; and at 
one locality the opposing forces occupied the opposite sides of the 
— across which an uninterrupted struggle was main- 
tained. 
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And General Wheeler says of this: 


“ As before stated, McPherson’s advanced line of entrenchments, 
which I faced and which I fought on the 21st, were facing west or 
perhaps a little southwest. The road from Cobb’s mill to Decatur 
on which we marched, and on which General Hardee formed his 
line on the morning of the 22d, made an angle with these entrench- 
ments of not more than forty-five degrees. When I left General 
Hardee to prepare for the attack, we knew we were in rear of Gen- 
eral McPherson’s line, at least in rear of his left. . . . Atsome 
points our line was nearly parallel to McPherson’s entrenchments 
which faced Atlanta, and which my troops were facing and fighting 
the day before. And I believe the same troops which fought me 
on the 21st facing west or southwest were on the evening of the 
‘22d faced about and fighting from the same works facing almost in 
a contrary direction.” 


I will not attempt a description of the operations of Hardee’s 
corps that day. Lack of space and lack of materials alike prevent. 
I have access to but two official reports of Confederate officers of 
that action, and they were brigade commanders; and I have been 
obliged, at the risk of doing much less than justice to Hardee’s 
troops, to quote from Federal writers, who can speak only from 
their own standpoint. 

The detour from the positions which the troops occupied on the 
outer lines of Atlanta to the point where they struck the enemy, 
involved a march of some fourteen or fifteen miles. Portions of . 
the command were depleted by the heavy skirmish lines left out 
to hold the positions thus vacated, and by the loss of many good 
men who fell in their tracks from exhaustion. The night march, 
always tedious, was additionally harassing from the fact that a 
considerable body of cavalry coming up in rear on the same road 
cut through the entire column, impeding and delaying the infantry 
and artillery ; and from the point where the turn was made the 
advance in line of battle and over the ground and through the 
undergrowth above described, was unavoidably slow. 

Hardee, with four small divisions, encountered the Sixteenth 
and Seventeenth corps, and they were from time to time during the 
day reinforced from the other commands. The Seventeenth corps, as 
General Blair’s letter shows, though turned and taken in reverse, 
fought all the time behind entrenchments. The day here and else- 
where, was characterized by varying fortunes—brilliant and suc- 

-cessful charges at some qoints and bloody repulses at others. 
During the day, however, as General Blair’s letter and Federal 
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maps of the battlefield show, the entire Seventeenth corps was 
forced from its works and position of the morning, and took up a 
new line at right angles to its original line of battle; and here in 
this new position, with compressed lines, strengthed by junction 
with the Sixteenth corps, and otherwise reinforced and protected 
by the tight rifle-pit, which he says his troops had barely time to 
throw up, they were again vigorously attacked, and the battle 
was pressed so fiercely, and so late in the night, and the opposing 
lines were so close, that “it was impossible for a person looking on 
to tell one line from the other, except from the direction of the fire 
from the muzzles of the guns.” 

If Hardee’s troops failed to accomplish more, it was because it 
was not within the compass of human energy and endurance. As 
it was, they held the battlefield, to which the enemy were ad- 
mitted under flag-of-truce next day to bury their dead, and counted 
among their captures thirteen stands of colors, a number of guns, 
including several entire batteries, in some instances with horses 
and equipments complete, arms, &c., and about two thousand 
prisoners. 

Meanwhile Wheeler, in co-operation with Hardee’s operations, 
attacked the detached easterly forces of the enemy with results de- 
scribed by him as follows: 


“Most of my troops were dismounted—those on my right re- 
maining on horseback. The fight was very spirited. My troops 
_ struck the extreme left; or rather, I should say, the most naman 
troops of Sherman’s army. My right encountered strong entrench- 
ments; while my left, more fortunate, met the enemy without that 
protection. The resistance was very determined, but finally one 

oint was carried, and the entire line was swept before our charge, 
eaving prisoners, cannon, colors, wagons and much other material 
in our hands.” 


Afterwards, in obedience to instructions from General Hardee, 
he closed in towards Hardee’s right, and was there warmly engaged 
until dark. 

With consistent injustice General Hood compliments Wheeler 
(of whom it may justly be said no praise could be beyond his 
deserts) for attacking the detached force near Decatur, by way of 
disparaging Hardee for not (in contravention of the real plan of 
operations) marching to or beyond Decatur, ignoring the fact that 
the whole was a concerted movement in which Wheeler was co- 
operating with Hardee and subject to his orders. 
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It has not been within the scope of this paper to refer to the 
operations of Cheatham’s corps, which were directed from the 
Atlanta side, for the most part, as I understand it, against the en- 
trenched position of the Fifteenth corps. 

How well the troops fought, and how gallantly they were led, is 
also manifest by the record of losses. General Hardee, in a letter 
written on the 24th of July, two days later, with the returns no 
doubt before him, states the loss in his corps alone at thirty-two 
hundred and ninety-nine (3,299) in killed, wounded and missing, 
This included Major-General W. H. T. Walker killed, and Briga- 
dier-Generals Gist and Smith and other acting brigade commanders 
wounded. Cleburne’s division lost about fifteen hundred officers 
and men out of a total of about thirty-five hundred carried into 
action (I get these figures from his Adjutant-General, Captain 
Buck); and one of his brigades in a single desperate charge lost 
about one-half of the entire number engaged in it (Lowry’s 
official report). The loss in officers, especially field officers, was 
unparalled and irreparable. It aggregated over sixty field and 
acting field officers in the corps; and thirty general field and acting 
field officers in Cleburne’s division alone. Hardee was obliged 
next day to break up one of his divisions. 

The manner in which the troops were led is thus referred to by 
General Strong, in the paper above mentioned (page 106), in speak- 
ing of the second attack of Walker and Bate on the Sixteenth corps: 


“Tt seemed to us that every mounted officer of the attacking 
column was riding at the front of or on the right or left of the 
first line of battle.” 


And referring to other portions of the field later in the day, he 
Says: 

“The battle from half-past three P. M. was desperate and bloody 
in the extreme, and the result was extremely doubtful till late in 
the day. 


“Our lines were broken and pierced in several places, and bat- 
teries and regimental colors were lost and won again and again.” 


And the author of the book entitled “Iowa and the Rebellion” 
(pages 259-261), in describing the fighting of Iowa troops, where 
Cleburne’s and Maney’s divisions were engaged, quotes from Gen- 
eral Giles A. Smith’s official report, as follows: 


“ Rebel commanders, with such men as would follow them [he 
might more justly have said with such men as they had to follow 
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them.—T. B. R.], would not unfrequently occupy one side of the 
works and our men the other. ‘ The bem of two oppo- 
sing regiments would meet on the opposite side of the same works 
and would be flaunted by their respective bearers in each other’s 
faces. Men were bayoneted across the works; and officers with 
their swords fought hand to hand with men with their bayonets.” 


The same writer, in reference to the action generally, says: 


“The battle of Atlanta was a warfare of giants. In the impetu- 
sity, splendid abandon and reckless disregard of danger, with 
which the Rebel masses rushed against our lines of fire, of iron 
and of cold steel, there had been no parallel during the war.” 


This is the movement in which it is charged and reiterated by 
General Hood, in the face of the refutation contained between the 
covers of his own book, that Hardee failed to turn the enemy’s 
flank. 

This is the detour, with its fierce assault upon McPherson’s flank 
and rear, as to which—because Hardee did not move “to or beyond 
Decatur” to strike and turn a flank which was on his line of 
march five miles southwest of Decatur—it is charged that Hardee 
was too timid to swing away from the army. 

These are the soldiers to whom, on this field and in this action, 
General Hood attributes “lack of spirit ” (191). 

And this is the action, with its imperishable record of heroism 
and devotion, attested in the blood of the flower of Hardee’s corps, 
which is passed over in a few grudging sentences (181), to be classed 
with the failures due to a “timid defensive policy” (183). 


28TH Juty, 1864. 


On the 28th of July Hardee’s corps was still occupying the po- 
sition and ground which it had conquered on the 22d. Stewart’s 
and Lee’s corps (formerly Cheatham’s) were on the opposite side 
of Atlanta; and there occurred the engagement which is correctly 
classed as one of the four battles around Atlanta. 

General Hood refers to the operations of this day in the text 
(194) and in his official report (322) as defensive in character, and 
to the engagement which ensued as accidental, rather than precon- 
certed. In the text at page 194, he says: 


“Lieutenant-General Lee was instructed to move out with his 
corps upon the Lick Skillet road, and to take the position most 
advantageous to prevent or delay the extension of the enemy’s 
right flank. This officer promptly obeyed orders, and came unex- 
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pectedly in the afternoon in contact with the Federals in the vi- 
cinity of Ezra church, where a spirited engagement ensued. The 
enemy was already in possession of a portion of the ground Lee 
desired to occupy, and the struggle grew to such dimensions that I 
sent Lieutenant-General Stewart to his support. The contest lasted 
until near sunset, without any material advantage having been 
gained by either opponent. Our troops failed to dislodge the 
enemy from their position, and the Federals, likewise, to capture 
the position occupied by the Confederates.” 


Lieutenant-General Stewart, in his official report published in 
the appendix (page 351), gives quite a different version of the plan 
and character of these operations. He says: 


“On the 28th, the enemy, by extending to the right, had-nearly 
gained the Lick Skillet road. Loring’s and Walthall’s divisions 
had been relieved at the trenches, and it was expected that French’s 
would be that night. As I understood the instructions, General 
lee, commanding corps, was to move out on the Lick Skillet road, 
attack the enemy’s right flank, and drive him from that road and 
the one leading from it by Mount Ezra church. My own orders 
were to move with the divisions named to the point where our own 
line of works crossed the Lick Skillet road. French’s division, 
when relieved, and one from some other corps, were to rejoin us, 
and at an early hour next morning we were to move out upon 
that road, turn to the right, pass in rear of the enemy and attack. 
On reaching the point designated, Lee’s corps was found to be en- 
gaged and in need of assistance. Accordingly, Walthall’s division 
was moved out (Loring’s following in support), and formed on Lee’s 
left. Itattacked the enemy, strongly posted on a hill, and failing, after 
a desperate fight and heavy loss, to dislodge them, Loring’s division 
was placed in position along the Lick Skillet road, and Walthall 
directed to withdraw his in rear of Loring’s. A short time previ- 
ous to this, General Loring was wounded, leaving his division under 
command of Brigadier-General Featherston. While his division 
was taking its position, I was myself disabled.” 


The Federal accounts are to the same effect. And the Federal 
commander, in his official report of this engagement, claims to 
have captured five battle-flags, and 1,500 or 2,000 muskets; to have 
buried over 700 of our dead left in his hands; and estimates our. 
loss at some six or seven thousand men (Sherman’s Memoirs, vol- 
ume II, pages 88-91). These claims are no doubt enormously 
exaggerated, and are merely cited as tending to show the character 
and gravity of the operations. 

This is the occasion, above referred to, when General Hood called 
Hardee om his own command on the extreme right of the army, 
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and dispatched him to take charge of two-thirds of his army, on 
the extreme left, at a time of apprehended disaster. 

In a letter to his wife (also since dead), dated July 30th, 1864, 
the original of which is before me, General Hardee mentions the 
matter in these terms: 


“We had a fight Thursday between parts of Stewart’s and Lee’s 
corps and the enemy. I received a note in the afternoon saying 
Hood wanted to see me without delay. I hurried on, and before 
reaching his quarters received another note, asking me to come as 
soon as possible. He told me that Lee and Stewart were fighting 
the enemy on the Lick Skillet road, and he wished me to go out 
there and look after matters. While I was with him news came 
that Stewart and Loring were wounded. I went out at once, but 
did not assume command, I found that Brown’s, Walthall’s and 
Clayton’s divisions had been severely handled, and that Lee (Stephen 
D.) was acting strictly on the defensive.” 


I myself well remember the successive couriers and the urgency 
manifested, and accompanied General Hardee to army headquarters 
and thence to the field. 

This, be it remembered, was eight days after Hardee’s alleged 
failure on the 20th of July, and six days after his alleged failure 
on the 22d, and when the real facts were fresh in mind. And this 
cotemporaneous act of General Hood towers above all this cloud of 
calumny a monumental fact to show whether Hardee had dis- 
obeyed orders or otherwise failed of his duty on the 20th or 22d of 
July, and to show also on whose strong arm General Hood leaned 
in the hour of trial. 

JONESBORO’. 


The main facts as to the operations near Jonesboro’ on the 31st 
of August and 1st of September, and the respective dates, positions, 
movements and forces involved, are well known. General Hardee 
gives a summary of them in his report (supra), and he is confirmed 
by General Sherman, who shows, among other things, that Howard’s 
army had reached the position near Jonesboro’ in the evening of 
August 30th, and that in the morning of the 31st Schofield struck 
the railroad at Rough-and-Ready, and Thomas’ army at two points 
between there and Jonesboro’, and that both were ordered “to turn 
straight for Jonesboro’, tearing up the railroad track as they ad- 
vanced ” (Memoirs, volume II, pages 107-108). 

In the night of the 31st of August, the following dispatches, the 
originals of which I have, were received from General Hood at 
Atlanta: 
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‘“ HEADQUARTERS ARMY OF TENNESSEE, 
‘*OFFICE CHIEF-OF-STAFF, August 31st, 1864—6 P. M. 
5 


‘‘ Lieutenant-General HARDEE, Commanding, &c. : 


“General Hood directs that you return Lee’s corps to this 
place. Let it march by two o’clock to-morrow morning. Remain 
with your corps and the cavalry, and so dispose of your forces as best 
to protect Macon and communications in rear. Retain provision 
and ordnance trains. Please return Reynolds’ brigade, and, if you 
think you can do so and still accomplish your object, send back a 
brigade or so of your corps also. There are some indications that 
the enemy may make an attempt upon Atlanta to-morrow. 

“Very respectfully, &., 


“F. A. Sxoup, Chief-of-Staff.” 
“Duplicate of dispatch sent at six P. M.: 


‘* HEADQUARTERS ARMY TENNESSEE, 
“OFFICE CHIEF-OF-STAFF, August 31, 1864. 


‘*Lieutenant-General HARDEE, Commanding Corps: 


“General Hood directs that you return Lee’s corps to this 
place. Let it march by two o’clock to-morrow morning. Remain 
with your corps and the cavalry, and so dispose of your force as 
to best protect the Macon Railroad and communications in rear, 
and retain provision and ordnance trains. Please return Reynolds’ 
brigade. Should Lee have been badly cut up to-day, and you 
think you can spare them, send back some of the troops of your 
own corps. There are indications that the enemy may make an 
attempt on Atlanta to-morrow. 

“Very respectfully, &c., 
“F, A. SHoup. 


“Enemy at Rough-and-Ready in considerable force. Morgan 
thinks that they will attack Eastpoint early to-morrow. Send back 
Lieutenant-Colonel McMicken, Chief Quartermaster. 


“ Respectfully, &c., ie na ia 


General Hood, fifteen years later, states his plan of operations 
on this occasion, at page 205 of the text, as follows: 


A Federal corps crossed Flint river, at about six P. M., near 
Jonesboro’, and made an attack on Lewis’ brigade, which was gal- 
lantly repulsed. This action became the signal for battle. Gen- 
eral Hardee was instructed to move rapidly with his corps to Jones- 
boro’, whither Lieutenant-General Lee with his corps was ordered 
to follow during the night. Hardee was to attack with the entire 
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force early in the morning of the 31st, and drive the enemy at all 
hazards into the river in their rear. In the event of success, Lee 
and his command were to be withdrawn that night back to Rough- 
and-Ready; Stewart’s corps, together with Major-General G. W. 
Smith’s state troops, were to form in line of battle on Lee’s right 
near Eastpoint, and the whole force move forward the following 
morning, attack the enemy in flank and drive him down Flint 
river and the West Point railroad. In the meantime the cavalry 
was to hold in check the corps of the enemy stationed at the rail- 
road bridge across the Chattahoochee near the mouth of Peach-tree 
creek, whilst Hardee advanced from his position near Jonesboro’ 
or directly on Lee’s left.” 


When the text is compared with the date, tenor and effect of the 
dispatches quoted above, and it is remembered that they were 
written and sent before the result at Jonesboro’ was known, the 
context furnishes its own commentary. 

Now, according to the text, the arrival of Howard’s army at 
Jonesboro’ on the 30th of August was the signal for general battle. 
Sherman’s position was known, and his purposes and movements 
anticipated, and thereupon a concerted offensive movement of the 
entire army was begun, whereby Sherman was to be struck in flank 
and driven down Flint river and the West Point railroad, while 
the cavalry (which, by the way, except a small body with Hardee 
at Jonesboro’ and another near Rough-and-Ready, was absent on a 
raid in North Georgia and Tennessee) was to hold in check the 
army corps of the enemy stationed at the railroad bridge over the 
Chattahoochee. 

Then, according to the dispatches, one written at 6 P. M. August 
31st, and the duplicate later, Hardee was to protect Macon and 
communications in rear, and Lee’s corps and Reynolds’ brigade, 
and all troops which could be spared from Hardee’s corps, were to 
be withdrawn to Atlanta to defend that place from an apprehended 
attack by Sherman’s army; which army, with Howard’s three 
corps already at Jonesboro’ on the 30th, had, on the morning of 
the 31st, struck the railroad at Rough-and-Ready, and at two points 
between there and Jonesboro’, with orders “to turn straight for 
Jonesboro’,” and was now concentrated on Hardee in the vicinity 
of Jonesboro’. 

In obedience to these orders, Lee’s corps was withdrawn and sent 
to Atlanta; and Hardee, with three divisions and a small body of 
cavalry, and encumbered by the ordnance and subsistence trains of 
the entire army, was left to confront Sherman’s army. Tne new 
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dispositions thus made necessary were effected before daybreak ; 
but the line to be occupied was so extended that Hardee was 
obliged to form his troops for the most part in single rank; and in 
the operations of next day it was only by stripping portions of the 
line of all troops, except a skirmish line, and moving them rapidly 
to points of greatest pressure, that he was able to repel the assaults 
of the enemy and hold the position. There was in the line vacated 
by Lee an angle now held by Govan’s brigade of veterans. The 
position was weak in itself, and the unabated pressure and converg- 
ing fire of the enemy’s artillery on this point, left no opportunity 
to strengthen it; and in the afternoon, after one determined assault 
had been repulsed, the enemy renewed the assault, in three con- 
verging columns, and succeeded in carrying a portion of the angle, 
and captured General Govan, a portion of his brigade, and the 
eight pieces of artillery there posted. The wheels of the gun car- 
riages had long before been cut down by the enemy’s artillery fire, 
‘and Govan’s men stood at their post until the dense masses of the 
enemy rolled over them. 

This made it necessary to temporarily draw back the right of 
Granberry’s brigade and the left of Lewis’ brigade, on either side of 
Govan’s position ; but Govan’s brigade of Tennesseeans, which had 
been withdrawn from another part of the line, was brought rapidly 
up, and with the remnant of Govan’s troops in co-operation with 
Granberry and Lewis, charged upon the advancing enemy, pressed 
him back to the salient, and held him there until the withdrawal 
of the troops at 11.30 P. M. 

The peril of Hardee’s position, the stubborn courage with which 
the troops held it, the skill with which they were handled, and 
were finally withdrawn when well-nigh enveloped by the enemy, 
and General Sherman’s chagrin that the entire corps was not cap- 
tured, are matters of history. General Sherman’s says of it: 


“Being on the spot, I checked Davis’ movement, and ordered 
General Howard to send the two divisions of the Seventeenth corps 
(Blair) around by his right rear, to get below Jonesboro’, and to 
reach the railroad so as to cut off retreat in that direction. I also 
dispatched order after order to hurry forward Stanley, so as to lap 
around Jonesboro’ on the east, hoping thus to capture the whole of 
Hardee’s corps. I sent first Captain Andenreid (Aid-de-Camp), 
then Colonel Poe, of the engineers, and lastly General Thomas 
himself (and that is the only time during the campaign that I can 
recall seeing General Thomas urge his horse into a gallop). Night 
was approaching, and the country on the farther side of the rail- 
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road was densely wooded. General Stfnley had come up on the 
left of Davis, and was deploying, though there could not have been 
on his front more than a skirmish line. Had he moved straight on 
by the flank, or by a slight detour to his left, he would have en- 
heed the whole ground occupied by Hardee’s corps, and that 
corps could not have escaped us; but night came on and Hardee 
did escape” (Memoirs, volume II, pages 107-108). 


General Sherman might have spared these regrets; for Hardee 
had anticipated, and, as far as his means would allow, had provided 
against this very movement; and Stanley would have encountered 
in his front a force, numerically weak, it is true, but strong 
enough no doubt to have held him the length of time necessary. 

General Hood meantime was taking Hardee’s situation very 
coolly. Referring to his march out of Atlanta at 5 P. M. the same 
day, he says (page 208): 


“Upon our uninterrupted march, information reached me that. 
Hardee’s corps was engaged with a large force of the enemy. His 
position upon a ridge, with an open country in rear, relieved me 
from special anxiety in regard to the safety of himself and com- 
mand. Lieutenant-General Stewart, nevertheless, was instructed 
to hastened forward to his support, and General Lee to follow 
promptly with his corps. When these reinforcements reached the 
scene of action, the contest had ceased.” 


The contest referred to was at Jonesboro’ on the Ist of Septem- 
ber, and no reinforcements reached the scene of action during or 
after that contest. Stewart and Lee formed a junction with Har- 
dee afterward at Lovejoy’s station, on the evening of the 2d or 
morning of the 3d of September. 

General Hood’s report of this engagement is a fair illustration of 
his animus towards Hardee. We have seen how critical Hardee’s 
situation was, how gallantly the troops fought, how boldly and 
skilfully they were handled, and how narrowly the corps escaped 
capture or destruction. General Hood in his official report de- 
scribes and disposes of it in these words: “On the Ist of Septem- 
ber Hardee’s corps was attacked in position at Jonesboro’. The 
result was the loss of eight guns and some prisoners.” 

- Two incidents occurred at Jonesboro’ which illustrate the esprit 
de corps of Hardee’s troops, which General Hood says were “the 
best troops in the army.” When the salient occupied by Govan 
was carried, Granberry, who was in single rank on the left, found 
his position enfiladed and turned, and began to draw back his right. 
Hardee, who was for the moment prevented by a screen of woods 
from seeing what had befallen Govan, now saw Granberry’s right 
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retiring under heavy fire,*and thought the troops had given way: 
The situation must be desperate indeed if Granberry’s Texans gave 
way, and Hardee at once rode into the line to rally the troops, but 
soon learned the true state of affairs. Granberry was hurt at the 
supposition that his troops would under circumstances give way 

and although the fire at that point was so hot that explanation 
and vindication might well have been postponed, he needs must 
have it out then and there, and said, with feeling and a just pride 
in his soldiers, “General, my men never fall back unless ordered 
back.” And they justified their commander’s confidence in them 
a moment later, by the coolness and intrepidity with which, co- 
operating with troops further to the right, they retook and held 
the line from which they had been withdrawn. 

And it was next morning that the remainder of Govan’s Arkan- 
sans sent a solemn delegation to Granberry’s Texans to ascertain 
whether the latter had lost confidence in them. It is needless to 
add that the answer was satisfactory. 

Atlanta had fallen, and the campaign was ended. In his ac- 
count of these operations, General Hood claims that Sherman’s 
forces were largely more than double his own (pages 224-227). He 
argues that the soldiers had had “practical demonstration” that 
troops protected by such entrenchments as were habitually yged 
by both sides during that campaign, were equal to three times their 
number of assailants (137); and he shows that the enemy could 
never be caught without such works (184-190). As a matter of 
fact, he, with his inferior numbers, habitually attacked these supe- 
rior forces protected by such entrenchments; and the logic of his - 
premises, without attaching blame to the troops, is that there could 
be but one result. But he charges the result as a fault to others— 
to General Hardee, who, he says, disobeyed his orders, and the 
army, which he in effect says would not fight. Of the army I need 
not here speak; as to General Hardee, he speaks for himself when, 
in reply to General Hood’s report, arrogating nothing to himself, 
claiming no infallibility, and shirking no just responsibility, he 
says, in the simple and manly language of a soldier: “That in the 
operations about Atlanta, I failed to accomplish all that General 
Hood thinks might have been accomplished, is a matter of regret; 
that I committed errors, is very possible; but that I failed in any 

instance to carry out, in good ‘faith, his orders, I utterly deny.” 
And these pages, both by what they prove and what they disprove, 
will have demonstrated the absence of all color of foundation in 
fact for any assertion to the contrary. 
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HARDEE’S TRANSFER. 


General Hood, in substance, represents—for that is the meaning 
and effect of the context (pages 249-254-255)—that these charges and 
imputations (of many of which his subsequent official report, as we 
have seen, gave no intimation) were brought to the attention of the 
President, who was invited to visit the army for the purpose of pass- 
ing upon them; and that the President came, heard and rendered 
judgment, and that, thereupon, General Hardee, as upon a convic- 
tion, was removed from command. 

Perhaps a sufficient comment upon this is the fact that General 
Hardee was promoted to the command of the “Military Depart- 
ment of South Carolina, Georgia and Florida,” then constituting 
one of the four chief commands in the service, and which had 
been previously commanded by General Beauregard, who was now 
simultaneously assigned to a military department which included 
General Hood’s army. And as pertinent to the conclusion and 
judgment which President Davis may have arrived at in the prem- 
ises, I might quote his language, in a public address at Augusta, 
Georgia, a few days later, when Generals Beauregard and Hardee 
were present en route to their respective new commands. 

Bhe following is an extract from his address as reported in the 
daily press of the city, a copy of which I have chanced to preserve : 


“Two of these gentlemen, who crossed this floor with me, you have 
cheered, and you have cheered them because you respect those who 
have freely ventured their lives in your defence. One is Georgia’s 
own son—the hero of many hard-fought fields—your own good 
and true Hardee [cheers] P , . ’ ; the other, Beau- 
regard [cheers], goes to share the toils, the fortunes, the misfor- 
tunes, if it be so, of the army in Georgia.” 


But I have the statement of President Davis, showing the occa- 
sion of his visit to the army, and the real reasons for General Har- 
dee’s assignment to a different command. | It is as follows: 

BEAUVOIR, HARRISON COUNTY, MISSISSIPPI, 


29th February, 1880. 
Colonel T. B. Roy, Selma, Alabama : 


Dear Sir—Yours of the 26th instant has been this day re- 
ceived, and I wil! make such reply to your inquiries as is possible 
from memory and the remnant of correspondence in my possession. 

It is extremely painful to me that any question should have 
arisen involving the character and conduct of one so highly es- 
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teemed and affectionately remembered by me, as is my deceased 
friend, the late General Hardee. This is intensified by the fact 
that the discussion involves another most highly respected, and 
whose memory is personally dear to me, the late General Hood. 
Both have gone where they will know as they are known, and both 
have left a reputation embalmed in the love and gratitude of those 
they served faithfully and well. 

I sympathise in your desire to vindicate General Hardee, and 
recognize your right to call upon me for that purpose. The duty 
is one which I cheerfully perform. 

The inference you draw from the statement in General Hood’s 
book that I held a conference with Generals Stewart and 8. D. Lee 
to determine the fitness of General Hardee for his command, the 
propriety of his conduct in the operations around Atlanta, is justi- 
fied by the text, and was no doubt desired by General Hood. 

I had, however, known General Hardee too long, too intimately, 
and in too many relations, to doubt his personal or soldierly quali- 
ties. My object in the conference, and that for which I visited the 
army, was to learn its condition, and what might be expected from 
it in active operations against the enemy. At this day, so remote 
from the event, I cannot claim to remember any conversation upon 
incidental points which may have occurred, but I can say with 
certainty that General Hardee was not relieved because of any 
depreciation of his capacity, his zeal or fidelity. General Hardee 
had earnestly requested to be relieved; it had been the subject of 
correspondence between us before my visit to the army, and my 
objections to complying with his wish were entirely complimentary 
to him. My assent to his persistent request to be relieved was 
finally given because of irreconcilable difference between himself 
and the officer commanding-in-chief. 

Among the motives which induced me to make that visit to the 
Army of Tennessee, it is hardly supposable that one of them was 
to make enquiries about General Hardee’s fitness for command, as 
there was probably no one in that army who knew him as well as 
I. He had first attracted my attention by his good conduct and 
cool courage, when, in the early part of the war against Mexico, he, 
as junior captain of a squadron of dragoons, extricated the portion 
of the command more immediately under him from an ambuscade 
into which it had fallen, and saved them from impending massacre. 
At a later day, because of his professional accomplishments, I, as 
Secretary of War, selected him to prepare the system of tactics 
which bears his name, and for a long time we daily worked together. 
In his appointment as Commandant of Cadets, and in his selection 
for promotion in a new regiment of cavalry, was manifested my 
appreciation of him as a gentleman and a soldier. 

n his various high commands during the war between the States, 
my estimate of him was confirmed and increased, but never dimin- 
ished. By reference to his letters from me received during the war, 
you will find the frequent expression of my confidence and regard, 
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especially in those relating to the appointment of General Hood 

to the command of the Army of Tennessee. By these it is shown 

that General Hardee was not passed over from any want of appre- 

ciation, but because he had previotsly declined the position of 

Commander-in-Chief of that army for reasons which were still in 

= His modesty put a lower estimate upon his ability than I 
id. 

Upon reaching the army, after the battles around Atlanta, I 
learned from General Hardee that he still wished to be transferred 
to some other field of duty. The unfortunate relations which had 
mem up between General Hood and himself, and the expressed 

esire of both for a separation, overcame my reluctance to remove 
General Hardee from the troops he had commanded so long, and 
whose confidence he was known so fully to possess. 

The assignment of General Hardee to an independent and im- 
portant command, which was simultaneous with his being relieved 
from duty with the Army of Tennessee, sufficiently evinces that 
my confidence in him had not been impaired; and his conduct in 
that separate command fully justified the opinion I continued to 
entertain. 

In this connection, it may be appropriate to furnish you with an 
. extract from a letter written by me to General Beauregard on the 
4th February, 1865—a period late in the course of the campaign 
through Eastern Georgia and South Carolina, and long after the 
events to which you refer: “You will assume command of all the 
forces in the district as defined before your departure to the west; 
and should you deem it advisable, will direct General Hardee to 
assume the command of his old corps when it arrives, and add to 
it any other forces which may be advantageously associated with 
it.” Thus it appears that in the hour of our direst need, I not only 
turned to General Hardee as a soldier and a patriot, but expected 
of him, at the head of his old corps, to exhibit the steady courage 
our necessities required, and that the veteran corps under his com- 
mand would emulate the deeds which had won for him the honor- 
able soubriquet of “old reliable.” With deep regret for the neces- 
sity that has occasioned it, I have endeavored to answer your 
enquiries so as to put finally at rest the supposition which any 
may entertain that General Hardee, at any period of his life, had 
lost either my confidence or esteem. 

Respectfully and truly yours, 
JEFFERSON DaAvVIs. 


CAUTION AGAINST BREASTWORKS. 


General Hood, at pages 185-186 of his work, says, that shortly 
after the beginning of the siege of Atlanta, fixed more definitely at 
page 251, as being about two weeks after the engagement of 20th 
and 22d July, Major-General Cleburne called at his headquarters, 
and in the course of conversation, the following transpired: 
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“Cleburne . . . . thereupon informed me that as his divi- 
sion was about to move forward to the attack on the 20th, General 
Hardee rode along the line, and in the presence of those around 
him, cautioned him to be on the lookout for breastworks.” 

“T can recall no reply on my part, at the time, save, perhaps, 
some expression of astonishment. I could say nothing to even so 
worthy a subordinate. He left me to infer, however, from subse- 
quent remarks that his division would have taken quite a different 
action on the 21st, had it not been for the forewarning of his corps 
commander.” 


The author adds: 


“Tt is but reasonable to deduce from this unfortunate observation 
to Cleburne, that General Hardee gave a similar warning to other 
officers; at all events, those who are able to realize the baneful 
effects of such a remark from the commander of corps d’ armee, 
upon the eve of conflict, know that his words were almost equiva- 
lent to an order to take no active part in the battle.” 


And this aspersion is studiously interwoven throughout the text 
as a fact, and as accounting, in a large measure, for the failure of 
the successive operations around Atlanta. It first sees the light 
fifteen years after the alleged occurence, and when the lips of Har- 
dee and Cleburne, who alone could have directly refuted it, have 
long since been sealed in death. It is made against Hardee, whom 
his worst enemy would concede to be instinct with high soldierly 
impulses, and is attributed to Cleburne, who, of all the thousands 
that served under Hardee during the war, was, perhaps, his most 
devoted friend. 

That in the Dalton and Atlanta campaign, where breastworks 
were so prominent a feature on both sides, they should often have 
been the subject of discussion or remark among officers, from the 
Commanding-General. down, is quite likely; but nothing which 
might have been said on that or any subject by such a soldier as 
Hardee to such a soldier as Cleburne, could possibly have been 
misconstrued or have worked evil; and Hardee and Cleburne 
lived to little purpose, if any, not saturated with passion and 
prejudice, could for an instant believe either that Hardee was ca- 
pable of riding along his lines and warning his troops against the 
breastworks they were about to assault, or that Cleburne was ca- 
pable of making such an imputation against him. And to the 
veteran survivorhood of that army, who had so many opportuni- 
ties of seeing Hardee on the field of battle, handling and moving 
troops in action, this charge, taken with its intendments, is so utterly 
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preposterous that it might well excite a smile, but for the fact that 
such a charge should have been made against a dead soldier under 
such circumstances. 

Fortunately the date, the occasion and the effect of the alleged 
warning against breastworks, are stated with such particularity 
that unlike many other things asserted and suggested in this book, 
the matter is susceptible of being reached directly. 

The date was the 20th of July, 1864. The occasion was as Cle- 
burne’s “division was about to move forward to the attaek on the 
20th,” and the effect was, as the author was left to infer “from sub- 
sequent remarks” of Cleburne, “that his division would have 
taken quite a different action on the 20th had it not been for the 
forewarning of his corps commander.” 

Cleburne’s division was in reserve on the 20th July. On the 
repulse of the first assault, it was ordered up to replace other 
troops. The lines were reformed to renew the attack; and after 
the final order for the assault had been given, but before the troops 
were actually in motion, that division was withdrawn and dis- 
patched to Atlanta in obedience to the order of General Hood, 
above referred to. Cleburne’s division, therefore, made no assault 
or attack on that occasion, nor on that day; and it was impossible 
that its conduct or action could have been affected as alleged, and 
impossible that Cleburne could have said so. 

And whether its action or conduct in battle was or could have 
been influenced by the alleged warnings, let the record of that 
matchless division, two days later, on the 22d of July, also answer, 
where it carried successive lines of entrenchments at the point of 
the bayonet—where well-nigh half its numbers, including thirty 
of its general, field and acting field officers, fell in the path of its 
bloody and victorious advance, and where it was foremost among 
the troops whose conduct that day won from their adversaries the 
admission “that in the impetuosity, splendij abandon and reckless 
disregard of danger with which the Rebel masses rushed on against 
ourlines . .  . _ , there had been no parallel during the 
war.” ; 

But it so chances that a number of living persons, including my- 
self, were present, and knew, and from the special circumstances 
are enabled to remember precisely what did transpire between 
Hardee and Cleburne on the 20th of July, as Cleburne’s “ division 
was about to move forward to the attack.” It was briefly as fol- 
lows: That division was ordered in to replace other troops. It was 
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advanced to a position facing a wooded ridge occupied by the 
enemy. The order for the assault awaited the readiness of that 
division. As soon as it was formed, Cleburne in person rode up to 
General Hardee, who, with a member of his staff, was near, and 
immediately in rear of the line, and reported ready. General 
Hardee’s reply was an order to advance; and Cleburne turned and 
rode off at once to put his troops in motion. The interview 
occupied but a few seconds; and the only allusion to breastworks was 
as involved in this order to assault the works from which other 
troops had just before been repulsed. And it was a moment later 
that the order was received from General Hood, in obedience to 
which that division was recalled and dispatched to Atlanta. 

The relations long existing and which continued to exist be- 
tween Hardee and Cleburne, would of themselves suffice to show 
that Cleburne never made any imputation against Hardee of the 
character and with the intendments attributed to him. They dated 
from an early period of the war in Arkansas, when Cleburne was 
colonel of a regiment (Fifteenth Arkansas) in Hardee’s original 
brigade. General Hardee was the first to recognize his merits, and 
was mainly instrumental in securing his promotion successively 
to the brigades and division which Hardee had himself commanded. 
With brief exceptions, Cleburne served under Hardee continuously 
up to and after that time. Their personal relations were close and 
intimate, and Cleburne’s attachment to Hardee and his admira- 
‘tion for him as a soldier were well known to every one acquainted 
with him. ' 

And when, on the night of the 28th of September, 1864, at Pal- 
metto, the news of Hardee’s assignment to another command 
‘spread through the ranks, and officers and nien thronged into his 
-camp—a scene which no one who witnessed it can ever forget— 
Cleburne was most of all grieved and distressed ; and among other 
things said, in substance, that but for his division, which was now 
the only tie that bound him to that army, he would apply for ser- 
vice in Hardee’s new command, even if he had to resign his com- 
mission as Major-General and accept a position on Hardee’s staff. 

If Cleburne had made the imputation against Hardee as alleged, 
‘or if any occasion for it had existed, in speaking and acting as he 
now did, he would have been the falsest of friends and greatest of 
hypocrites, instead of the true man and loyal friend that he was. 

It is, perhaps, needless to add that I have written to the living 
and accessible officers of Hardee’s and Cleburne’s staffs, and to 
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representative officers and soldiers of every command serving in 
Hardee’s corps on the 20th of July, 1864, and I have found no one 
who ever heard of the alleged warnings against breastworks except 
in and by this book. Lack of space restricts quotations on this 
subject to those who from their positions at the time can speak 
most directly to the point. 

Colonel D. G. White, who from an early period in the war was a 
member of General Hardee’s staff, and who during all that time 
was well acquainted with Cleburne, writes as follows: 


DAVIDSONVILLE, ANNE ARUNDEL COUNTY, MARYLAND, 
April 6th, 1880. 


Colonel T. B. Roy, Selma, Alabama: 


My Dear Sir—Yours of the 21st ultimo received. On the 
20th July, 1864, I was ordnance officer on General Hardee’s staff. 
I had been to the office of Colonel Olasowski, Chief of Ordnance, 
and rejoined General Hardee at or near the time when Cleburne’s 
division got into position to renew the assault. My recollection is 
that General Hardee and staff were in a small scattered grove near 
and on the right of the Atlanta road, and a short distance in rear 
of Cleburne’s division, the troops lying down, the skirmishers hotly 
engaged. After making my report to General Hardee, I was in- 
quiring of another member of the staff (Colonel Samuel Black) 
about Walker’s division, when Cleburne rode up and reported his 
division formed. General Hardee’s reply was an order to Cleburne 
to make the attack at once. The interview was brief. I was but 
a few paces distant, and the above is what occurred. Before Cle- 
burne could communicate with his brigade commanders, a staff 
officer of General Hood’s rode upsand said the enemy had turned 
the right of the army and a division must be sent there. Cleburne’s 
assault was therefore stopped, and his division was sent to the 
point referred to. 

The night parting at Palmetto, when the troops, hearing of Gen- 
eral Hardee’s transfer, poured into his camp, is very vivid in my 
mind. The effect was only second to that in front of Atlanta whin 
it was announced that General Johnston was to leave the army. 
No one who was present can ever forget how eloquently the actions 
of officers and men bespoke their attachment to General Hardee 
and their grief at his departure. This was notably the case with 
Cleburne, who, among other things, said in substance that nothing 
but the duty which he owed to his troops, some of whom had come 
from Arkansas with him, prevented him from asking to be relieved 
and seeking service in Hardee’s new command. 

The confidence and mutual regard existing between Generals 
Hardee and Cleburne was well known in the army. It dated from 
an early period in the war, when the State troops were being trans- 
ferred to the Confederate service, and was strengthened by their 
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long service together, during which each had frequent opportunities 
of seeing the other tested on many a hard-fought field. 
Very truly, yours, &c., 
D. G. WuiTE. 


And Major Samuel L. Black, the officer here referred to by Colonel 
White, in his communication of May 31st, 1880, heretofore quoted 
from, states the position and movements of Cleburne’s division, 
and describes what transpired between Hardee and Cleburne on the 
occasion referred to, and the circumstances under which that divi- 
sion was recalled from the assault, in substantial identity with the 
statement of Colonel White. 

The following are extracts from a letter of Lunsford P. Yandell, 
M. D., of Louisville, Kentucky, written under date of June 12th, 
1880: 
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“T served with General Hardee during the Georgia campaign as 
his Staff Surgeon, and was with him during all the engagements 
that occurred after the battle of New Hope church. My chief duty 
was to be with the General when on the field, and I was seldom 
absent from his person. I was with him during the fight of 20th 
July, 1864, at Atlanta. Ido not think I was out of sight of him 
during the day. I recollect distinctly seeing Cleburne, Maney, Bate 
and Walker during the day. Had Geel Hardee given any such 
absurd and unusual warning to Cleburne, as is charged by General 
Hood, I must certainly have heard it. Everybody knew there 
were breastworks to be encountered, as there always were on such 
occasions. I recollect vividly Cleburne’s reporting to the General, 
on the afternoon of the 20th, that his division was ready; and I 
recollect the position that the General and we of the staff occupied. 
I did not hear the General make any reference to breastworks; he 
simply ordered Cleburne forward to the assault. And I further 
ae that before Cleburne’s division had gone into action, the 
information came from General Hood which led to Cleburne’s being 
ordered tothe extreme right. . . . . 

“T know that the relations between General Hardee and General 
Cleburne were of the most intimate and affectionate character. I 
had many private talks with Cleburne, and I know that no man 
ever loved or admired another more than he did General Hardee. 
The parting between these two Generals at Palmetto was one that 
I shall never forget. . . . . I either heard him (Cleburne) 
say, or heard immediately afterwards from General Hardee, that 
he had said that except for his duty to his division he would resign 
his major-generalship and accept a place on Hardee’s staff. 


“TL. ‘P. YANDELL.” 


The following is an extract from the letter of Captain Buck, Cle- 
burne’s Adjutant-General, the first of which is quoted above: 
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As above stated, I was Cleburne’s Adjutant-General and on duty 
with him during the operations of 20th July. He habitually kept 
me at his side during a march and in action—rarely sending me 
away when another. staff officer was available. I remember that 
he and General Hardee met with their respective staffs on one or 
two occasions that day. One of them is impressed on my mind 
by the fact that they were examining to see whether a battery of 
the enemy was playing on our party, or its fire was being drawn 
by one of our own batteries. The third shot killed one of the 
oo (Sergeant Marshall, one of our orderlies) and solved the 

oubt. 

General Hardee neither then nor at any time, that I heard or 
remember of, made any remark of caution against breastworks or 
‘the like; and such a thing, under the circumstances, would have 
led to such wide-spread remark as must have brought it to my ears. 
‘The first intimation of such alleged occurrence I find in General 
Hood’s book. 

As you are aware, the division made no assault that day, and its 
action could not have been affected by such alleged caution; and 
its conduct on the 22d July, two days later, when it carried at the 
point of the bayonet successive works, some of them protected by 
almost impenetrable abatis, ought sufficiently to show that neither 
the division nor its commander had been cautioned against breast- 
works. 

My personal relations with General Cleburne were close and con- 
fidential. I habitually messed with him and shared his tent, and 
often his blankets. I think I may safely say that I knew more of 
his private thoughts and feelings than any one living, and I had 
abundant means of knowing that throughout all this period his 
devotion to General Hardee as a man was only equaled by his 
confidence in him and admiration for him as a soldier and com- 
mander, and no one at all acquainted with General Cleburne’s real 
feelings could believe him capable of making any imputation 
against General Hardee. 

Very respectfully, 
Irvine A. Buck. 


The following is from Hon. Walter L. Bragg, during the war a 
soldier and officer in Cleburne’s division and an intimate friend 
of Cleburne and now a leading member of the bar of this State: 


MoNTGOMERY, ALABAMA, March 15th, 1880. 


Colonel T. B. Roy, Selma, Alabama: 


Dear Sir—Yours of the 10th received, in which you call my 
attention to certain criticisms of General Hardee in General Hood’s 
book entitled “Advance and Retreat,” and request me to give such 
information as I may have respecting these matters, and particu- 
larly the allusions to General 


ardee on pages 185-186 of that 
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book, and my opportunities for knowing or hearing of any such 
expression as is there attributed to General Hardee, and of the 
relations that existed between Generals Hardee and Cleburne. 

I never heard of any such expression as is attributed to General 

Hardee on pages 185-186 of General Hood’s book until I saw it 
there. 
My opportunities of hearing of it at the time it occurred and 
afterwards were briefly these: I commanded the sharpshooters of 
Cleburne’s division in the operations of the army around Atlanta 
in July, August and September of the year 1864. 

I was present and participated in the battles of the 20th, 21st 
and 22d of July, near Atlanta, and the battles at Jonesboro’ on 
the 31st August and 1st of September. 

I had been quite well acquainted with Generals Hardee and 
Cleburne from the summer of 1861, and had served under their 
command nearly all of the war. Before and during the forward 
movement of Cleburne’s division on the 20th July, I was in the 
line of battle which it formed, and saw Generals Hardee and Cle- 
burne several times on that occasion. 

If, on that occasion, General Hardee, in the presence of soldiers, 
had cautioned General Cleburne “to be on the lookout for breast- 
works,” such a remark under the circumstances would have caused 
wide-spread comment and criticism among the officers and soldiers 
of that division, and no man living would have better known that 
than General Hardee. 

That division never heard that kind of talk on the battlefield 
from its subordinate officers, much less from General Hardee; that 
division was composed of veteran officers and soldiers, who had 
frequently stormed Federal breastworks before, and had never been 
repulsed in any such attack; and on the 20th of July every manin 
that division knew that in attacking the Federal forces, as we were 
about to do, that we would necessarily attack them behind breast- 
works. It would have been a nonsensical absurdity (which he 
was utterly incapable of) for General Hardee to have used any 
‘such language, at such a time, and under such circumstances, and 
the bare statement of it is preposterous to any man who was 
acquainted with General Hardee’s conduct and bearing upon the 
battlefield. 

In battle I am satisfied that such an idea as sparing himself or 
the men under his command from the necessary casualties of such an 
‘occasion never occurred to him, but every movement was directed at 
the destruction of the énemy. He moved troops with great 
rapidity ; and there was never any halting or hesitation in attacks 
made by troops under his command which could directly or indi- 
rectly be attributed to him. 

I was on terms of intimate friendship with General Cleburne 
and the officers of his staff. I camped at night at General Cle- 
‘burne’s headquarters and generally received my orders direct from 
him every morning; frequently reported to him during the day, 
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and was thrown with him a great deal. When not on duty, I 
spent most of my time about his headquarters, and repeatedly heard 
him and the officers of his staff discuss the operations of the arm 
around Atlanta, after the events to which such conversations 
related had transpired. 

When General Hardee left the army, at Palmetto station, in the 
last of September in the year 1864, the separation between him 
and the officers and soldiers of his old corps was affecting and 
touching in the extreme. No one seemed to feel it more than 
General Cleburne. I often heard him speak of it afterwards in 
terms showing his affection for General Hardee, his high appreci- 
ation of General Hardee as a commander, and his keen regret that 
General Hardee had not continued in command of that corps. 

Now, as to General Cleburne, he was one of the most loyal men 
to his friends I have ever known, and I know that he and General 
Hardee were devoted friends. A more truthful, candid and utterly 
fearless man than General Cleburne I have never known, and he 
was as pure asa woman. He was a man of rare intelligence, but 
excessively guarded in speech. He was open to his friends, and 
had no dissimulation about him; and knowing him as I do, and 
knowing also his relations with General Hardee, I cannot doubt 
that if he had the conversation with General Hood, as it is reported 
on pages 185 and 186 of General Hood’s book, he would promptly 
have informed General Hardee of it, and it would have resulted in 
some immediate and satisfactory explanation. 

My acquaintance with General Hood commenced only after his 
transfer to the Army of Tennessee, and though never intimate was 
of a friendly character. I have always had a very high opinion of 
him asasoldier anda man. I cannot believe that he would make 
any statement, and especially in the solemn manner that he has 
done this in his book, without believing it to be perfectly true, and 
at the same time I am satisfied that he is honestly mistaken in his 
understanding, inferences and application of the language he has 
attributed to General Cleburne, and that it is a mistake which is 
cruelly unjust to General Cleburne and to General Hardee. At the 
time Ses events were occurring, as subsequent developments have 
shown, Generals Hood and Hardee, if not unfriendly, occupied re- 
lations to each other which were not cordial. However well in- 
tended they may have been, and brilliant in their execution, the 
efforts of General Hood for the relief of Atlanta had not been at- 
tended with the desired success; and laboring under the great 
responsibility that he did at the time, and sensitive from these 
causes, he was in a condition to misunderstand and. misconstrue 
the faithful efforts of a subordinate commander, who stood in the 
attitude that General Hardee did to him, upon the color of appear- 
ances which had no foundation in fact. Every intelligent mind 
knows how utterly worthless verbal admissions, as they are called, 
of a party are, under such circumstances, to say nothing of addin 
a still weaker feature, that of hearsay evidence concerning fipetd 
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yerbal declarations made on the eve of battle, and attempting to 
apply them to the movements of an army in battle. No court of 
justice would listen at them as evidence of anything for a single 
moment. 

I regret very much the necessity that compels me to make this 
statement, but I make it in the interests of truth and justice, and 
with feelings of sorrow that there should be any occasion for it. 


Yours, very truly, 
W. L. Braaa. 





Lookout Mountain—Report of General John K. Jackson. 


HEADQUARTERS CHEATHAM’S DIVISION, 
NEAR DALTON, GA., 21st December, 1863. 


Major J. J. REEVE, Assistant Adjutant-General : 


Major—My report of the unfortunate disaster on Lookout 
mountain on the 24th instant has been somewhat delayed in con- 
sequence of the delay of the brigade commanders in sending their 
reports to me, the last of which—that of Brigadier-General Moore 
—was received this day. The result of that day’s operations, and 
the character of the reports of brigade commanders, which are 
herewith sent inclosed, require of me a report more in detail than 
I would otherwise make it, and will excuse the personal cast which 
it assumes: 

On the 9th November, 1863, in conformity with orders from army 
headquarters, being temporarily in command of Cheatham’s divi- 
sion, I reported to Major-General W. H. T. Walker. A reorganiza- 
tion of the army having just taken place, I had with me to report 
to General Walker but one brigade of the division—Wright’s bri- 
gade having been left at Charlestown, Tennessee, under orders, and 
Moore’s and Walthall’s brigades having not then reported to me 
under the new organization. My headquarters were located on the 
west side of Chattanooga creek at a point advised by General 
Walker, and my brigade was placed where he directed. On the 
same day, I was invited by General Walker to accompany him and 
Lieutenant-General Hardee to the Cravens house, which I did. 
The ground in that neighboroood was passed over, viewed and dis- 
cussed, but no line to fight on was recommended by any one pres- 
ent; indeed, it was agreed on all hands that the position was one 
extremely difficult of defence against a strong force of the enemy 
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advancing under cover of a heavy artillery fire. General Walker's 
opinion was expressed to the effect that at a certain point to which 
we had walked, which was a narrow pass, artillery should be placed 
in position, extending to the left for a short distance towards the 
top of the mountain; that this would prevent any surprise by 
forces approaching in that direction, and at the same time they 
would answer the guns from the hills on the opposite side of Look- 
out creek; also to have artillery near the Cravens house to answer 
the moccasin-battery guns. By the first arrangement, he said, the 
artillery could have retreated by the road, and the infantry, which 
was put there to defend the artillery and pass, would have felt 
strong, and been better satisfied and better able to hold their posi- 
‘tion. He said his experience was that infantry care but little for 
artillery if they have artillery to respond with, and that they are 
soon demoralized when they have quietly to sit and receive artillery 
fire without having some of their own to reply with. I ventured 
to express my own opinion to Lieutenant-General Hardee subse- 
quently, and in it I differed somewhat—not without great pre- 
sumption, but with great diffidence—from that of so experienced a 
soldier as General Walker. If we were defeated on the slope, the 
guns, as I thought, must inevitably be lost from the impossibility 
of removing them under fire from their position. My plan of de- 
fence was to place a gun in every available position on Lookout 
point, and to sink the wheels or elevate the trails so as to command 
the slope of the mountain; in addition to which I respectfully 
suggested that on the point a sharpshooter should be posted where- 
ever a man could stand,so as to annoy the flank of the enemy. 
In my judgment there was no place northwest of the Cravens 
house at which our infantry force could be held on the slope of the 
mountain; and in consequence of this firm conviction I gave 
orders to Brigadier-General Walthall, which are hereinafter men- 
tioned. Upon my return to the foot of the mountain on the 9th 
November, I found Brigadier-General Walthall and his brigade in 
camp there. Brigadier-General Moore’s brigade was then at the 
Cravens house, where it had been for a time, how long I am not 
informed. General Walker directed that Brigadier-General Gist, 
commanding his division, and I with my own and Walthall’s bri- 
gade of Cheatham’s division, should defend the line from Chatta- 
nooga creek to the foot of the mountain, and permitted us to divide 
the line according to our respective strength as we wished. After 
riding along the line with General Gist, we made the apportion- 
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ment of it and gave orders to our respective commands. At that 
time I had no command over the mountain slope, although one of 
the brigades (Moore’s) of the division was then on duty at or near 
the Cravens house. General Moore was in command of that por- 
tion of the line, under General Walker’s orders, from 10th to 14th 
November. The command I found General Walker exercising— 
extending over all the troops west of Chattanooga creek—was 
under the general supervision of Lieutenant-General Hardee; and 
upon General Walker’s going away on a short leave on the 12th 
November, which he informed me he had some weeks before 
applied for, and upon the assurance of General Bragg that he 
would telegraph him when Sherman came up, before which time 
he anticipated no trouble, this command devolved on me. I at 
once asked for written instructions from the corps commander as 
to the mode of defence of the line, but received none. The com- 
mand was a unit, and was doubtless intended to be handled as 
such. I continued to exercise it, and gave orders subject to the 
approval of Lieutenant-General Hardee, until his headquarters 
were removed from the extreme right of the army to a point a 
little east of Chattanooga creek. This was about the 14th of 
November. 

About this time I went to the top of the mountain with, Lieu- 
tenant-General Hardee. We there met General Bragg, and after a 
view from Lookout point, General Bragg indicated a line on the 
slope of the mountain, which from that standpoint he thought 
ought to be the fighting line. As we descended the mountain, I 
again rode out with Lieutenant-General Hardee to the Cravens 
house and again looked over the ground. The line indicated by 
General Bragg was to present quite a different appearance from a 
close view from the same as seen from the mountain top. This 
line, as I understood it, passed from Lookout point a little in the 
rear of the Cravens house and down to a point not far from the 
junction of the Kelly-ferry and Cravens-House-roads, and thence to 
the Perception Rocks, near the mouth of Chattanooga creek. The 
engineers were put to work under some one’s orders, whose I do 
not know, and fatigue parties furnished to them from my command 
at their request. On the 14th November a new disposition of the 
command was made. Major-General Stevenson was assigned to 
the command of the troops and defences on the top of Lookout 
mountain. The ranking officer of Cheatham’s division was directed 
to assume command of all troops and defences at and near the 
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Cravens house. The ranking officer of Walker’s division was charged 
with the line from the base of Lookout mountain east to Chatta- 
nooga creek and all the troops not at the points above named. 
This order emanated from headquarters Hardee’s corps, and in 
conformity with it, as the ranking officer of Cheatham’s division, 
I assumed command of the troops and defences at and near the 
Cravens house, and on the following day (the 15th November) es- 
tablished my headquarters at the junction of the Sumnertown 
road with the Mountain-side road, leading to the Cravens house, 
with the approval of Lieutenant-General Hardee. On the same 
day Brigadier-General Walthall’s brigade relieved that of Brigadier- 
General Pettus near the Cravens house. On the night of the 16th 
or 17th a fatigue party was ordered to report to Lieutenant Stell, 
of the engineers, to commence work on the new line below the 
Cravens house. By direction of Lieutenant-General Hardee, I went 
out in person to see that the work was progressing—found that 
there was a misunderstanding as to the place of reporting. I walked 
down the road a considerable distance along the contemplated line, 
then went to the Cravens house and ordered the detail to be reas- 
sembled and to report to Lieutenant Stell immediately. This was 
at night—the work was directed to be done at night—as the work- 
ing party would be under the fire of the Moccasin point battery. 
General Walthall’s troops being some distance in advance of the 
proposed line and exposed to the enemy’s artillery fire, I ordered 
him on the 18th, with the approval of Lieutenant-General Hardee, 
to shorten his picket line as he proposed, and notice of which I 
promptly gave to General Stevenson, and to bring his troops in the 
rear (south) of the Cravens house, leaving his pickets where they 
were supported by one regiment. Uponinspection of the grounds 
General Walthall reported to me that as General Moore’s troops 
were also in the rear of the Craven house there would not be room 
enough for his brigade between General Moore and my headquarters, 
and said that as he supposed the order I had given him was per- 
mission rather than directory, if I had no objection he would keep 
his troops where they were. To this I assented; giving him at the 
same time instruction, if attacked by the enemy in heavy force, to 
fall back, fighting over the rocks. I expected by the time his troops 
reached the Cravens house to be with them and form line of battle, 
with Walthall’s left against the cliff and his right at or near the 
Cravens house, and Moore prolonging this line to the right. This 
was the general line pointed out by General Bragg, although it had 
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not been defended by the enginéers, nor had any work been done 
on it between the cliff and the Cravens house. Beyond the Cravens 
house there was no practicable line which was not enfiladed by the 
enemy’s batteries except the covered way prepared by General 
Jenkins, and the flank of that was exposed to the infantry attack. 
On the afternoon of the 20th (I believe) I visited the works below 
the Cravens house in company with Captain Henry, of the division 
staff, and spent some time in their inspection. These works being 
a mere rifle pit, would be of no service when the enemy were once 
in possession of the Cravens house, as they would then be taken 
in flank—almost in reverse. On the 22d of November my own 
brigade was ordered to report to me, and was moved from the top 
of the mountain to the slope and placed in the position which I 
had desired General Walthall to take. On the 23d it was ordered 
to the foot of the mountain out of any command to take, with 
Cummings’ brigade, the place on the line which had been occupied 
by Walker’s division. My position and that of Major-General Ste- 
venson were thus each weakened by a brigade. On the same day 
a brisk fire of artillery and small arms was heard coming from the 
extreme right. It was supposed to be a struggle for wood. Late 
in the afternoon of the 23d General Stevenson was placed in com- 
mand of the forces west of Chattanooga creek—Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Hardee having been removed to the extreme right; aud on the 
same night orders were received and distributed to prepare three 
days’ cooked rations and to hold the troops in readiness to move at 
a moment’s notice, in order to avoid anything like a surprise along 
the line. At 7} o’clock P. M. I ordered Captain Henry, of the di- 
vision staff, to visit the chief of “ picket,” and to direct them to be 
unusually vigilant in watching the movements of the enemy, and 
to guard against surprise. About 9 o’clock A. M. of the 24th I 
received a note from General Walthall to the effect that the enemy 
were moving in heavy force towards our left; that their tents had 
nearly all disappeared, and the pontoon bridges been cut away. 
Shortly afterwards I received another note from him to the effect 
that he was mistaken as to the number of tents that had disappeared, 
but that many of those which could be seen on previous days 
were then not visible. The original of both these notes were im- 
mediately dispatched to General Bragg, and copies to General Ste- 
venson. I also sent a staff officer to order Generals Moore and 
Walthall to hold their commands under arms ready for action. I 
walked out on the road towards the Cravens house to a favorable 
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point, and could distinguish the -enemy’s troops in the plain in 
front of Chattanooga—all quiet, no massing, no movements of any 
kind from this point. I sent another staff officer to the Cravens 
house to report to me immediately anything of interest, and re- 
turned myself to my position at the forks of the road. 

The demonstrations of the enemy did not up to this time indi- 
cate the point of attack, whether upon my portion of the line or 
further to the left. General Stevenson inquired of me about this 
time if I needed reinforcements; to which I replied that I could not 
tell until there were further developments. I sent orders by a 
staff officer to Generals Moore and Walthall to place their troops 
in line as soon as skirmishing commenced, but not unnecessarily 
to expose them to the fire of the enemy’s artillery. I expected 
from the rugged nature of the ground, and the fact that the enemy 
had to ascend the mountain, that the picket fighting would con- 
tinue for some time before the main body would be engaged. 
About this time I received a message from General Moore, that he 
did not know where the line was. I sent back immediately an 
order that General Walthall would occupy the left, and that he 
(General Moore) would form on his (Walthall’s) right, prolonging 
their line in the earthworks betwen the Cravens house as far as his 
troops would extend. About 12 M. I received a note from General 
Moore that the enemy had forwarded his line and commenced 
skirmishing with our pickets near the railroad bridge crossing 
Lookout creek; that he could not then tell their object, and 
inquiring where he should place his brigade. I sent to General 
Stevenson to ask for the offered reinforcements. Information came 
to me from General Walthall about the same time that the pickets 
had commenced firing, and a message from General Stevenson by 
Major Pickett, that the enemy was making an attack on my line. 
I now asked in writing for a brigade from General Stevenson, to be 
sent down at once, and ordered Major John Ingram, Assistant 
Adjutant-General, to direct General Walthall to fight back the 
enemy with his pickets and reserves as long as possible, and finally 
to take position with his left against the cliff and his right at or 
in direction of the Cravens house, and to direct General Moore to 
advance and form on the right of General Walthall and prolong 
the line in the earthworks below the Cravens house. Major Ingram 
reported to me that he rode rapidly forward to a point some two 
hundred (200) yards from the Cravens house, passing General 
Moore’s brigade moving up to their position and to support General 
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Walthall’s brigade, which was being rapidly driven back by over- 
whelming numbers. The substance of my orders was delivered by 
Major Ingram to Generals Moore and Walthall. The latter stated 
that although this order did not reach him in time, he had carried 
it out in his efforts to defend the position. General Moore expressed 
a desire to have a full supply of ammunition; was informed by 
Major Ingram that Captain Clark, division ordnance officer, had 
been ordered to furnish him from the division train. Within a 
few minutes after Major Ingram left as bearer of the above order 
to Generals Moore and Walthall, I proceeded in person, accompa- 
nied by Major Vaulx, of the division staff, to superintend the exe- 
cution. Passing a great many stragglers—officers and men—along 
the road, I was met at some short distance from the Cravens house 
by an officer from General Walthall, who brought the information 
that his brigade had been driven back in considerable confusion, 
and that the Cravens house was in possession of the enemy. I 
immediately dispatched a staff officer to speed the reinforcements, 
and endeavored to rally the men, who were coming to the rear in 
large numbers, and formed a line where I was, selecting what I 
considered the most favorable position for a line, among rocks, 
where no regular line was practicable, and where the battle could 
be but a general skirmish. Failing in this, I rode back to the 
junction of the roads and there met General Pettus with three 
regiments of his brigade. He informed me that he had been 
ordered by General Stevenson to report to me. I directed him to 
proceed on the road and form line to reinforce Generals Moore and 
Walthall. I at the same time sent for a piece of artillery from the 
battalion of the division; and upon its arrival directed the officer 
in command to select the most favorable position on the Cravens- 
House road and check the enemy. Hesoon after reported that he 
could find no position in which he could use his gua to advantage 
and for not more than one or two shots at all. I remained gener- 
ally at the junction of the two roads, because I considered it most 
accessible from all points. General Stevenson was communicating 
with me by the road down the mountain, and General Moore by 
the same road up the mountain. General Pettus informed me by 
an officer of the disposition made of his troops, and asked for 
orders. Having placed his regiments on the left of the cross-roads, 
with the left against the cliff and extending intervals so as to con- 
nect with General Moore on the right of the road, I had no orders 
to give him, except to hold that position against the enemy. His 
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dispositions were satisfactory, and I did not wish to change them: 
I subsequently received » message from him that the enemy was 
passing his left and asking for reinforcements, and about the same 
time I was informed by one of the division staff that General Wal- 
thall had sent the fragments of two regiments to that point, and 
that there was no danger to be apprehended there. I replied to 
General Pettus that I had no reinforcements to send him; that no 
more could be obtained from General Stevenson, and that he must 
hold his position. The enemy being held in check, matters so 
continued not materially changed until quite late in the afternoon, 
when I received a report from an officer from General Moore’s bri- 
gade that unless he was reinforced his right would be turned. 
Receiving intelligence also from an officer of Pickett, who had 
escaped that way, that the Kelley-Ferry road was entirely open, 
I knew that the enemy only had to press forward on it to obtain 
control of our road from the mountain, and expected that they 
certainly would do so. 

I rode to the top of the mountain to confer with General Ste- 
venson, my immediate superior, upon the subject. We agreed that 
if the enemy did get possession of the road at or near the base of 
the mountain, I should withdraw the troops of my command at 
dark and join him on top of the mountain, and he so directed. 
Availing myself of General Stevenson’s writing material, I ad- 
dressed written orders to the division Quartermaster, Commissary 
of Subsistence and Chief of Artillery, who were in the plain below, to 
retire beyond Chattanooga creek and look for orders from corps 
headquarters, as I expected to be cut off from them. After this 
short absence, I returned to my position on the mountain side, and 
there remained until near dark, having sent orders to the brigade 
commanders that if we wefe cut off or overpowered, we would re- 
tire by the top of the mountain, but to hold their positions if pos- 
sible until further orders. When it was near dark, and when the 
firing had become rather desultory, I again went to General Ste- 
venson’s headquarters for final orders as to withdrawing the troops. 
I was there informed that General Bragg ordered us to retire down 
the mountain, the road being still open, and that we must assemble 
at the Gillispie house, to make final arrangements. A guard hav- 
ing been detailed from my command for some subsistence stores on 
the top of the mountain, I went to relieve them, but found it had 
already been done. Proceeding to the Gillispie house, at the base 
of the mountain, I received orders from General Bragg, through 
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General Cheatham, as to the time and mode of withdrawing the 
troops, and immediately dispatched them to brigade commanders 
by the Assistant Adjutant-General and the Acting Inspector-Gene- 
ral of the division. In conformity with these orders, the troops 
retired south of Chattanooga creek, and the bridge was destroyed. 

On the 20th November—the date of the report nearest to the day 
of the battle—Moore’s brigade had a total] effective strength of 
1,205, and Walthall’s a total effective strength of 1,489. 

The casualties on the 1st were 4 killed, 39 wounded, and 198 
missing. On the 2d the casualtles were 8 killed, 91 wounded, and 
845 captured. In Pettus’ brigade there were 9 killed, 38 wounded, 
and 9 missing. 

General Moore ventured the opinion that if I had given proper 
orders, a different result would have been accomplished. I beg 
leave to differ. The whole effective force I had at my command 
at the beginning was twenty-six hundred and ninety-four men. 
Of these, one thousand and forty-five have been captured; some 
have been wounded, and a few killed. The enemy’s force was (as 
reported) a division and two brigades. They were in possession of 
the high ground around the Cravens house, from which, from Gene- 
ral Moore’s own statement, his left was completely enfiladed. 
Under the circumstances, I was unwilling to hazard an advance 
movement with my shattered command, even aided by three regi- 
ments under General Pettus, who was himself pressed by the 
enemy. General Moore adds a report of the battle the next day 
on Missionary ridge, where he was not under my command, and 
goes out of his way to say that he did not see me during the en- 
gagement. I did not think it necessary for me to show myself to 
him. If he had desired to see me, he could have found me at all 
times during the engagement near the right of my line, which was 
on the top of the ridge, while the left was down the hill. If Gene- 
ral Moore means to reflect upon the conduct of my brigade, I am 
glad to say there are other witnesses who bear different testimony. 
General Walthall must have misapprehended the remark made to 
him as I descended the mountain. I expected to receive orders 
from General Bragg, but not to see him in person. These orders 
were to come through General Cheatham. I made the remark 
that there were two six-pounder guns at the Cravens house, under 
the command of Lieutenant Gibson, but they were without horses 
and could not be meved. In their position they could not be fired 
without endangering the troops of General Walthall. Lieutenant 
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Gibson’s report accompanies this. He never reported to me, al- 
though subject to my orders; and his two guns were all the artillery 
I could command for the purpose of defence, although I took the 
responsibility of ordering up a piece from the battalion of Cheat- 
ham’s division. General Walthall’s communication in relation toa 
piece of artillery to be placed in position was sent by me imme- 
diately on its receipt to General Stevenson. Captain Henry, of the 
division staff, was the bearer of it. The movements of the enemy 
were very rapid, and an impenetrable fog hung around the moun- 
‘tain all day. . 
I am, Major, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


a 


Joun K. Jackson, Brigadier- General. 
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By Brigadier-General JAMES H. LANz. 
No. 8. 
BATTLE OF FREDERICKSBURG—GENERAL LANE’S REPORT, 


HEADQUARTERS, LANE’S BRIGADE, 
December 23d, 1862. 


Major R. C. MoRGAN, Assistant Adjutant-General : 


Major—I have the honor to submit the following report of 
the operations of my brigade in the late engagement before Fred- 
ericksburg. 

At half-past six o’clock, on the morning of the 12th, we left our 
bivouac and took the position assigned us on the railroad—my 
right being about two hundred and fifty yards to the left of the 
small piece of woods beyond the track, and my left resting on a 
dirt road which crosses the railroad near the point where it makes 
a bend. Several batteries were to my left and rear, and General 
Pender some distance farther back, my left nearly covering his 
right. When I had made this disposition of my command, I rode 
to the right of General Archer’s brigade, which was posted in the 
woods some four hundred yards from the railroad, and informed 
Colonel Turney, who was at that time commanding, that there was 
an open space of about six hundred yards between us. I also in- 
formed General Gregg of this opening—his command, which was 
to have been my support, being on the Military road opposite this 
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opening, and some five or six hundred yards from the railroad. I 
subsequently met General A. P. Hill, and spoke to him of our 
relative positions. 

Nothing of interest occurred on Friday and Friday night. Sat- 
urday morning I ordered the Seventh and Eighteenth regiments 
beyond the railroad to support three batteries which had been 
placed on a hill immediately in their front. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hill at once approached the captain of one of the batteries, told 
him he would insure its safety against any attempt on the part of 
the enemy to capture it, and that he must let him know when he 
wished him to move to the front. As soon as the fog lifted, heavy 
skirmishing commenced along my whole line, and the enemy were 
seen advancing. Our skirmishers, with the exception of Captain 
Turner’s company on the left, fell back. The batteries just alluded 
to opened with telling effect and checked their advance. During 
the firing, Captain Turner withdrew his company, as his men were 
suffering, and rejoined his regiment. Several pieces of the artil- 
lery, after firing a few rounds, hurried from the field, saying they 
were “choked.” On intimation from one of the Captains of the 
batteries, Lieutenant-Colonel Hill promptly moved his regiment to 
the crest of the hill in front of the enemy, and delivered a volley 
at the sharpshooters who were in range, the artillery all limbering 
up and driving to the rear. The Seventh and Eighteenth both 
suffered from the enemy’s artillery fire and at times from their 
sharpshooters. About two hours later, the enemy advanced in 
strong force across the open field to the right of my front. Colonel 
Barbour—his regiment being on the right—informed me through 
Adjutant Oates of the advance, and wished to know what he must 
do should he be flanked. On being ordered to hold his position 
as long as possible, he deflected his three right companies, and 
formed them to the rear at right angles to the track. I at once 
sent my courier, Mr. Shepperd, to inform General A. P. Hill that 
the enemy were advancing in force upon the opening—Cap- 
tain Hawks having been previously sent to apprise him that their 
skirmishers were in front of the same. Eight regiments were seen 
to pass my right, and another to move “by the nmght flank by file 
left” between the same body of woods and the fence beyond the 
track. This last regiment then faced by the rear rank and opened 
fire upon my right. The three companies of the Thirty-seventh 
became hotly engaged, and General Gregg’s command was soon 
after encountered on the Military road. Although our right was 
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turned by such a large force, our position was deemed too impor. 
tant to be given up without a blow, and nobly did both officers 
and men await the approach of another large force along our 
entire front. 

As this force was concealed from the Thirty-third, Eighteenth 
and Seventh regiments by the hill about forty yards beyond the 
track, they were cautioned to reserve their fire. The Twenty-eighth 
and Thirty-seventh, however, had open, level ground in their front, 
and when the enemy had gotten within one hundred and fifty 
yards of our line, they opened a terrific and deadly fire upon them, 
repulsing their first and second lines and checking the third. 
These regiments were subjected not only to a direct, but to 
right and left oblique fires, that portion of the enemy’s force be- 
hind the hill nearest the Twenty-eighth firing upon them. As soon 
as the right of my command became engaged with such an over- 
whelming force, I dispatched Captain Hawks to General Gregg for 
reinforcements, with instructions, if he was unable to send them, 
to apply to General Thomas, or any one else whom he might see 
in command of troops, for assistance. My whole command held 
their ground until the Twenty-eighth and Thirty-seventh had fired 
away not only their own ammunition, but that of their dead and 
wounded, which, in some cases, was handed to them by the’r offi- 
cers. When these two regiments had ceased firing, the enemy in 
column doubled on the centre, bore down in mass from behind the 
hill upon the left of the Twenty-eighth and right of the Thirty- 
third, and the “power of numbers forced them entirely across the 
railroad.” The Twenty-eighth and Thirty-seventh being flanked 
right and left, fell back in an orderly manner, and were resupplied 
with ammunition. A well-directed volley from the Thirty-third 
checked the enemy for a time, and Colonel Avery ordered a charge, 
but being unsupported on his right, he countermanded the order 
and withdrew his regiment into the woods, about seventy-five yards 
from the railroad. The Eighteenth regiment then fell back about 
one hundred yards, the right companies firing into the foe until he 
reached the woods in pursuit. The Seventh, being on the left, fell 
back in perfect order. During the greater part of the engagement 
the enemy’s artillery played upon the woods in our rear. While 
awaiting reinforcements, I sent my aid, Lieutenant Lane, to tell 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hill, if he could possibly be spared, to come to 
the assistance of my right, as it was heavily pressed. The right, 
however, was forced to fall back before the order could be delivered. 
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General Thomas came to my assistance, but too late to save my 
line. He encountered the enemy in the woods, drove them back, 
and, with the Eighteenth and Seventh regiments of my brigade on 
his left, chased them to their first position. The Thirty-third, in 
accordance with orders, held the position in the woods to which it 
had fallen back until I could move up the Twenty-eighth and 
Thirty-seventh, when all again resumed their positions on the rail- 
road. That night the whole brigade was aligned on the track and 
skirmishers thrown forward, preparatory to a general advance. 
After the order was countermanded, my command rested on their 
arms until morning, when, having already been on duty upwards 
of forty-eight hours, there was heavy skirmishing along my whole 
front—a number of men being killed and wounded. We formed 
a portion of the second line on Monday, and as we occupied an 
exposed position, the men soon constructed a very good temporary 
breastwork of logs, brush and dirt, behind which they rested until 
Tuesday morning, when it was ascertained that the enemy had all 
recrossed the Rappahannock. ; 

I cannot speak in too high terms of the gallantry of Colonels 
Avery, Barbour, Lowe and Purdie, and Lieutenant-Colonel Hill. 
They all commanded their regiments with bravery and to my 
entire satisfaction. Colonel Purdie was slightly wounded. Colo- 
nel Barbour received a painful wound in the neck, which for a time 
paralyzed his arm, but he reported fer duty again on Tuesday. 

The other officers, both field and company, generally discharged 
their duties well. 

Colonel Avery alludes in high terms to the efficiency of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Cowan. Colonel Purdie, in his report, makes an 
unenviable allusion to one of his officers, name not given. 

The Yankee wretches dragged Lieutenant J. W. Peters, Company 
C, Thirty-seventh regiment, some distance by the legs after he had 
been wounded in the head and leg. 

The men of the Twenty-eighth and Thirty-seventh fought like 
brave men, long and well, while those of the other regiments calmly 
held their positions under a heavy artillery fire—one of the most 
trying positions in which soldiers can be placed. ° 

I cannot refrain from making special allusion to our conscripts, 
many of whom were under fire for the first time. They proved 
themselves worthy accessions to a brigade which had borne itself 
well in all of the battles of the last eight months. 

Captain F. J. Hawks, the Assistant Adjutant-General ; Lieutenant 
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Oscar Lane, my aid, and Private James W. Shepherd, my courier, 
were of great assistance to me throughout the fight, often carrying 
orders and messages for me under the hottest fire. 

Our ambulance corps was very efficient, and removed our 
wounded rapidly. Lieutenant James A. Bryan, Ordnance Officer, 
was untiring in his exertions to keep the command supplied with 
ammunition. 

Our loss in officers was two killed, twenty-five wounded and five 
prisoners; enlisted men, sixty killed, two hundred and thirty-two 
wounded, one hundred and eighty-three prisoners and + | yty-eight 
missing—an aggregate of six hundred and twenty-five. ~ 

Respectfully, 
James H. Lane, Brigadier-General. 


EXTRACT FROM GENERAL A. P. HILL’S REPORT. 


As soon as Pelham ceased his fire, all their batteries, right and 
left, opened a terrific fire upon the positions occupied by my bat- 
teries, and shelled the woods promiscuously. There being no reply 
from any of our batteries, and being unable to elicit any discoveries 
from this sharp practice, continued for an hour or more, the ad- 
vance was again sounded, and preceded by clouds of skirmishers 
they right gallantly essayed another attempt. To cover this ad- 
vance, their batteries were now served with redoubled activity, 
and now the masses of infantry being within point-blank range, 
the roar was deepened and made deadly to the enemy, as shell and 
cannister from our long silent but now madly aroused batteries 
plowed through their ranks. The enemy, however, continued to 
advance, and the three batteries already mentioned as having been 
posted in advance of the railroad were compelled to retire, their 
withdrawal being covered by Lieutenant-Colonel Hill with the 
Seventh North Carolina. Lane’s brigade was the first to encounter 
the masses of the enemy, who, recoiling somewhat from his direct 
front, shifted their main attack to his right, endeavoring to pene- 
trate through the interval between Archer and himself. The attack 
directly in front uf Archer and of Walker’s guns had been gal- 
lantly repulsed, the enemy finding what shelter they could along 
the railroad. Concentrating their columns of attack, the enemy 
now made a bold effort, and pushing onward turned Lane’s right, 
although obstinately resisted by the Twenty-eighth and Thirty- 
seventh North Carolina regiments. Colonel Barbour, of the Thirty- 
seventh, finding his right turned, changed front with three of his 
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‘ right companies and poured in a destructive fire. These two regi- 
ments continued to fight until their ammunition was exhausted, 
and were then quickly and steadily retired from the field, refilled 
their boxes and rejoined the brigade. The three remaining regi- 
ments of Lane’s brigade (Seventh, Eighteenth and Thirty-third 
North Carolina) steadily continued to battle against overwhelming 
numbers, and the attack was checked by well directed volleys from 
the Thirty-third regiment, Colonel Avery. General Thomas, re- 
sponding to the call of General Lane, rapidly threw forward his 
brigade of Georgians by the flank, and deploying by successive 
formations, squarely met the enemy, charged them, and joined by 
the Seventh and part of the Eighteenth North Carolina, drove them 
back with tremendous loss to their original position. : 


EXTRACT FROM GENERAL T. J. JACKSON’S REPORT. 


The Federal troops, consisting of the main body of Franklin’s 
grand division, supported by a portion of Hooker’s grand division, 
continued to press forward. Advancing to within point-blank range 
of our infantry, and thus exposed to the murderous fire of mus- 
ketry and artillery, the struggle became fierce and sanguinary. 
They continue, however, still to press forward, and before General 
A. P. Hill closed the interval which he had left between Archer 
and Lane, it was penetrated, and the enemy pressing forward in 
overwhelming numbers through that interval, turned Lane’s right 
and Archer’s left. Thus attacked in front and rear, the Fourteenth 
Tennessee and Nineteenth Georgia of Archer’s brigade and the 
entire brigade of Lane fell back, but not until after a brave and 
obstinate resistance. Notwithstanding the perilous situation in 
which Archer’s brigade was placed, his right, changing front, con- 
tinued to struggle with undaunted firmness, materially checking 
the advance of the enemy until reinforcements came to its support. 
The brigade of General Thomas, posted as before stated, moved 
gallantly forward, and joined by the Seventh and part of the 
Eighteenth North Carolina of Lane’s brigade, gallantly drove back 
a Federal column which had broken through Lane’s line. In the 
meantime, a large force of the enemy penetrated the wood in rear 
of the position occupied by the brigades of Lane and Archer, and 
came in contact with Gregg’s brigade. Taken by surprise, Orr’s 
rifles were thrown into confusion. It was in the act of rallying 
this regiment that Brigadier-General Gregg fell in front of the rifles 
mortally wounded. ; 

0 
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EXTRACT FROM GENERAL R. E. LEE’S REPORT. 


About one P. M. the main attack on the right began by a furious 
cannonade, under cover of which these compact lines of infantry 
advanced against Hill’s front. They were received as before by 
our batteries, by whose fire they were momentarily checked, but 
soon recovering, they pressed forward until coming within range 
of our infantry the contest became fierce and bloody. Archer and 
Lane repulsed that portion of the line immediately in front of 
them; but before the interval between these commands could be 
closed, the enemy pressed through in overwhelming numbers and 
turned the left of Archer and the right of Lane. Attacked in front 
and flank two regiments of the former and the brigade of the latter, 
after a brave and obstinate resistance, gave way. Archer held his 
line with the First Tennessee, and with the Fifth Alabama battalion, 
assisted by the Forty-seventh Virginia regiment and the Twenty- 
second Virginia battalion, continued the struggle until the arrival 
of reinforcements. Thomas came gallantly to the relief of, Lane, 
and joined, by the,Seventh and part of the Eighteenth North Caro- 
lina of that brigade, repulsed the column that had broken Lane’s 
line and drove it back to the road. In the meantime a large force 
had penetrated jthe woods as far as Hill’s reserves, and encountered 
Gregg’s brigade. The attack was so sudden and unexpected that 
Orr’s rifles, mistaking the enemy for our own troops retiring, were 
thrown into confusion. While in the act of rallying them that 
brave soldier and true patriot, Brigadier-General Maxey Gregg, 
fell mortally wounded. 


After this battle our brigade was ordered to “Moss Neck,” below 
Fredericksburg, and went into winter quarters in the woods around 
the residence of a Mr. Corbin. 
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List of Casualties in Lane’s Brigade, in Campaign of 1862. 








Killed: Wounded: | Missing: 
NAMES OF BATTLES. Offic’rs and|Offic’rs and Offic’rs and! Aggregate. 
Men. Men. Men, 





Hanover Courthouse, May 27............... 73 202 Unknown. 
Mechanicsville, June 26... 





Cold Harbor, June 27...... { Billea & wounded, } 
Frazier’s Farm, June 30... 853 

Malvern Hill, July 1........ J 

Cedar Run, August 9.......00..-..- 
Warrenton Springs, August 24 
Manassas Junction, August 26. wees cccces peneieanameal 
Manassas Plains, August 28, 29, 30 Unknown. 

Ox Hill, September 1........ss00---- | 108 
Harper’s Ferry, September 15............. 4 
Sharpsburg, September 17 ecececccccce | 104 
Shepherdstown, September 20. inlaid one 74 
Fredericksburg, December 13.........esee0 535 








Grand TOtal..ccccccccccccccosce $00scece cosecoscscee 2,286 











REMARKS.—This list was made from published official reports. The reports of Hanover 
Courthouse; and Manassas Plains refer to the missing, but do not give the number, The 
Fredericksburg report calls for an aggregate of 625, but the killed, wounded and missing 
only sum up 535. Some of the Colonels’ reports of the fights around Richmond give the 


total killed and wounded instead of giving them separately. 
JAMES H. LANE. 
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Recollections of General Beauregard’s Service in West Tennessee in 
the Spring of 1862. 


By General THomMAS JORDAN, 
NEW YORK, October 8th, 1874. 
General G. T. BEAUREGARD, New Orleans, La.: 


My Dear General—In compliance with your request, I make 
the following statement of my recollections of an important inci- 
dent of your official visit to the headquarters of General Albert 
Sidney Johnston, at Bowling Green, Kentucky, early in the month 
of February, 1862. 

Upon leaving Centreville, Virginia, at the end of January, 1862, 
under orders attaching you to the Confederate forces in the West, 
you proceeded directly to Bowling Green to report to and confer 
with General Johnston; while, under your instructions, I repaired 
to Richmond to discuss with the Confederate Secretary of War 
certain matters, the arrangement of which you regarded as vital to 
the effective discharge of the duties that were to be devolved upon 
you. My orders were to meet you subsequently at Columbus, Ken- 
tucky, the headquarters of Major-General Polk, whom you were to 
succeed in command. 

My visit to Richmond having been in the main unfruitful, I pro- 
ceeded immediately to Columbus, where I soon received telegraphic 
orders to retrace my steps to meet you at Jackson, West Tennessee, 
at which place I joined you within a week after the fall of Fort 
Donelson. 

At once, in the course of a full conversation with me touching 
your visit to Bowling Green, you stated first your grievous disap- 
pointment at finding the Confederate force there so very much 
smaller than you had been led to suppose before leaving Virginia— 
while your preconceived opinion of the malstrategic character of 
the position had been fully sustained by the state of affairs which 
you found there. The position which you had previously regarded 
as fatally salient and unsupported, you found ready to fall by its 
own weight, in consequence of the appearance in the Tennessee 
river of a heavy offensive Federal force under General Grant on 
the one side, and of General Buell on the other, threatening Nash- 
ville in co-operation with the turning movement on the other flank. 

As you informed me, your views of the exigent character of the 
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situation were invited and fully made known to General Johnston; 
further, that you were induced to draw up a paper carefully setting 
forth those views, which was handed to the Confederate commander 
for his consideration; and a copy of which paper having been read 
by me on several occasions, my recollection of its substantial pur- 
port is very distinct. 

You urged that, even if desirable, the possession of Bowling 
Green could not be maintained in the presence of the movement 
already begun by General Grant, and of that evidently impending 
on the part of General Buell, and therefore the Confederate forces 
in that quarter should be swiftly concentrated at Fort Donelson for 
a decisive combat with General Grant, by which that commander 
would be forced into a battle with fatal odds against him, as well 
as the disadvantage of isolation from support. 

This you urged, not only as essential for the maintenance of 
Confederate contro] of the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers, but 
also as placing our forces in a far better position with respect to the 
ultimate defence of Nashville, than if retained at the weak—be- 
cause too salient and easily turned—position of Bowling Green. 

At the time, as near as I can now recollect, the Confederate forces 
immediately disposable by General Johnston were the command 
at Bowling Green, a little over 23,000 men; the remains of the late 
General Zollicoffer’s division—beaten several weeks before at Mill 
Spring, Southeastern Kentucky—namely, 5,000 men; Major-Gene- 
ral Polk’s force at Columbus, nearly 14,000 strong, and the garrison 
at Fort Donelson, some 3,500 men—that is to say, in all about 
45,000 men, who could, for the most part, be readily concentrated 
for any decisive operation. 

Your immediate recommendation, however, was that General 
Johnston should go with his force from Bowling Green to Fort 
Donelson, and there fall upon and crush General Grant, whose 
army was supposed to be not more than 15,000 strong, and which 
I may add was actually not increased to 25,000 men until the 
morning of the 15th of February, 1862. . 

At the time of your recommendation it is probable that General 
Floyd, with the 5,000 men remaining after Zollicoffer’s defeat, was 
already under orders for Fort Donelson; and, apparently as the 
result of your views, General Buckner was detached from the 
quarter of Bowling Green with a division of about 5,000 men, for 
the same destination. So, from these two sources, by the time 
General Grant presented himself before Fort Donelson (February 
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12th, 1862) the position had been strengthened from 3,500 to about 
14,500 men—some 9,000 of whom, as will be remembered, were 
surrendered on the 16th of February, 1862, after having made the 
brilliant and signally successful sortie of the day before. What 
was effected in that well-conceived but badly-sustained sortie, in 
which only some 8,000 of the garrison were employed, must make 
patent what must have ensued had there been at Fort Donelson, 
as you recommended (and as there might have been), a Confede- 
rate army of about 30,000 men, with General Sidaey Johnston in 
command, instead of the one of about 14,000 men, under an 
utterly inexperienced, incapable commander as was General Floyd. 

In conclusion, let me recall that upon the fall of Fort Donelson, 
as you foresaw and foretold, the position at Bowling Green was 
abandoned with precipitation, as Buell was already in rapid move- 
ment upon Nashville. The latter place, in turn, was given up with 
equal haste, and with it all Middle Tennessee fell at once into 
Federal possession. 

For the easier understanding of the several questions and condi- 
tions which entered into the military situation and exigencies at 
the moment, as you discussed them in the paper in question, let me 
note, that Fort Henry, on the east bank of the Tennessee river, was 
twelve miles distant from Fort Donelson, on the west bank of the 
Cumberland, while both were in the re-entering angle of the Con- 
federate line, the extreme right of which was at Bowling Green 
and the left at Columbus—two points nearly equal distance from 
Fort Donelson, and connected by a railroad which passed some 
twelve or fifteen miles southward of that position! At both of 
these flanks were accumulated so great an amount of rolling stock, 
that the immediate swift transfer and concentration of the whole 
force upon Fort Donelson, or any other point on the line, were a 
certain and easy matter, and henge a vital element in all military 
plans and calculations at the moment. 

It remains to be added, that in-the fall of Fort Donelson was 
involved not only the evacuation of Bowling Green, but that also 
of Columbus. 

Very sincerely your friend, 


THOMAS JORDAN. 
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NEW YORK, November 2d, 1874. 


General G. T. BEAUREGARD, New Orleans, La.: 


My Dear General—Resuming the series of my recollections 
of important facts connected with your service in West Tennessee 
in the spring of 1862, which you have asked me to communicate 
in this manner, I have now to state the circumstances under which 
the Confederate army was assembled at Corinth, and the movement 
undertaken against its adversary which reslulted in the battle of 
Shiloh. 

Having determined upon the evacuation of Columbus, you de- 
tached a brigade of that garrison to hold, with certain other troops, 
the position of Island 10 and New Madrid, which were already 
partly fortified. 

The other part of Major-General Polk’s forces, some nine or ten 
thousand men, were gradually transferred in the direction of 
Corinth, Mississippi, a point at which the Mobile and Ohio and the 
Memphis and Charleston railways intersect each other. -In the 
same quarter, meanwhile, were assembled some regiments drawn 
from New Orleans, together with the forces which General Bragg 
had brought from Pensacola and Mobile, the latter having been 
added to your command in consequence of your urgent appeals to: 
the Richmond authorities, supported probably by the direct appli- 
cation of Major-General Bragg himself. 

This concentration was with the view to meet and baffle the evi- 
dent offensive purposes for which the Federal army was transferred 
from Fort Donelson, on the Cumberland, to Pittsburg landing, on 
the west bank of the Tennessee river, and near which the States of ° 
Tennessee, Alabama and Mississippi touch each other. 

Without having any personal knowledge at the moment of the 
immediate ground, your first idea, as I remember, was that your 
forces should assemble as early as possible at a point designated on 
the maps as Monterey, in advance of Corinth, toward the Federal 
position. 

But, as your own health was infirm at the time, you entrusted 
General Bragg with the duty of a personal examination of the ter- 
rain, though stating your preference for Monterey as the true stra- 
tegic point to be occupied. That officer, however, having reported 
adversely to Monterey, you settled upon Corinth as your base of 
operations. 

Meanwhile, in several dispatches, you urged General Sidney 
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Johnston, who had fallen back from Nashville in the direction of 
Stevenson, to join his forces to your own at the same point, and 
with the army thus assembled to fall upon and crush the Federal 
army at Pittsburg landing before it had been fully concentrated 
for offensive operations. 

One or more of your communications to this effect you sent by 
Captain J. M. Otey, of the Adjutant-General’s staff, and by an Aid- 
de-Camp, Captain Ferguson, I believe. General Johnston, however, 
did not seem to see the necessity of the proposed concentration, 
but turning from the direction of Stevenson, preferred for the time 
to occupy Huntsville and the line of the Memphis and Charleston 
railroad for a short distance westward and separated about one 
hundred miles from your army. 

Your own forces you had organized into two nearly equal corps, 
the one under Major-General Polk, the other under Major-General 
Bragg, and these were subdivided respectively into two divisions. 
While at Jackson (West Tennessee) you had applied to the War 
Department once more for the officers from the Army of the Po- 
tomac upon whose promotion and assignment to your command 
you had based your voluntary assent to your proposed separation 
from that army. But the answer was that the officers in question 
could not be spared from their several positions, and, moreover, 
that you must find your proper brigade commanders within your 
new command. You, therefore, recommended for the promotion 
requisite for their assignment to brigade command, certain officers 
designated by Generals Polk and Bragg as best fitted for such pro- 
motions. These promotions the Confederate authorities at Rich- 
mond declined to make, for the alleged reason that the President 
preferred that you should have some previous, personal knowledge 
of the fitness of officers recommended for promotion to such posi- 
tions. 

In the meantime, the Federal forces at Pittsburg landing were 
gaining more and more menacing volume; and it was now very 
apparent that if they were to be offensively met at all, it must be 
very soon, or at latest by the first of April. Hence, about the 
middle of March, you were induced to apply once again to Gene- 
ral Johnston for reinforcements, asking him to spare you, as well 
as I recollect, at least five thousand men, and to send them by rail 
with as little delay as possible. His answer was the immediate 
announcement that he had now concluded to make the junction of 
his forces with your own. This was done without delay, so far as 
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to bring to Corinth from eight to ten thousand men under General 
Hardee, while the remainder of his army was put in position at 
Burns’ station and at Iuka, on the Memphis and Charleston rail- 
road. © 

Soon after his arrival at Corinth, as I understood at the time, 
General Johnston desired to turn over the direct command of the 
united armies to you and to confine his own functions to those of 
a department commander, with his headquarters separated from 
the forces in operation, alleging as his reason for so doing the highly 
patriotic and unselfish view of affairs, that such a course would be 
best for the success of the cause, insomuch as he apprehended that. 
he had in no slight measure lost the confidence of the people, and 
possibly of the troops, in consequence of recent events in Middle 
Tennessee, while you had the confidence of the people as well as 
of the army, and therefore, in all likelihood, could handle the latter 
with better effect or greater results than he. 

Declining the offer, you urged him to remain at the head of the 
army, now concentrated and in good heart, while pledging your 
cordial support as his second in command. A day or two later, you 
drew up a plan for the reorganization of the Confederate army, 
which you exhibited and discussed in detail with me before sub- 
mitting it to General Johnston. That plan having been accepted 
without modification, I drew up the general order which was pub- 
lished to the army at Corinth. Under that order, as you will recol- 
lect, the forces were arranged into three corps, respectively under 
Major-Generals Polk, Bragg and Hardee, leaving the cavalry and 
certain troops along the line of the Memphis and Charleston rail- 
road unattached to corps. 

You were announced as second in command. Major-General 
Bragg was nominally appointed chief of the general staff, a posi- 
tion borrowed from continental European armies, although there 
was no such office provided by law for in the Confederate military 
organization, which, however, was not regarded as material at the 
time, as General Bragg was not to be detached or at all diverted from 
the command of his corps; and in fact his assignment to the position 
was in order simply to enable him, at some possible exigent mo- 
ment on the field, to give orders in the name of General Johnston, 
a power which both the Commander-in-Chief and yourself desired 
that General Bragg should have in certain exigencies. At the same 
time I was named Adjutant-General of the united forces. 

Under this organization you then devoted yourself to mould and 
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prepare the army for an early offensive movement against the 
Federal army at Pittsburg landing. General Johnston left to you 
practically the functions of the immediate commander of the Con- 
federate forces. The corps commanders severally made all their 
reports to you, either directly or through my office; while I, though 
issuing all orders which regulated the details of the service and 
every movement in the name of General Johnston, really received 
instructions thereupon from you and not from him. Thus it was 
when on the night of the 2d of April, 1862, General Cheatham, 
who commanded a division of Polk’s corps, posted at Bethel sta- 
tion, on the Mobile and Ohio railroad, some twenty-four miles 
northward of Corinth, reported to his corps commander that a 
strong Federal force, believed to be General Lew Wallace’s divi- 
sion, was menacing his immediate front. General Polk, having at 
once transmitted Cheatham’s telegraphic dispatch to you, it was 
immediately sent by you to my office with your endorsement, 
nearly in these very words: “Now is the moment to advance and 
strike the enemy at Pittsburg landing.” 

Written below were substantially these words: “Colonel Jordan 
had better take this communication to General Johnston im person. 
—G. T. B.” 

Having immediately complied with your wishes, I found Gen- 
eral Johnston in a room with some of his personal staff, and there 
I handed him the dispatch. He soon thereafter repaired with 
me to the quarters of General Bragg, whom we found already in 
bed. General Bragg declared in favor of your proposition as soon 
as he read it, but General Johnston expressed several objections 
with much clearness and force, and questioned the readiness of the 
army for so serious an offensive movement. His view evidently 
shook the opinion ef General Bragg, whoall the time had remained in 
his bed. Having discussed the subject almost daily with you during 
the past ten days, and knowing the reasons which made you regard 
the immediate offensive as the true course in the exigency, I stated 
them with as much clearness and urgency as I could, dwelling 
particularly upon the fact that we were now as strong as we could 
reasonably hope to be at any early period, while our adversary 
would be gaining strength by reinforcements almost every day 
until he would be so strong as to be able to take the offensive with 
irresistible numbers. Secondly, that our adversary’s position at 
Pittsburg landing, with his back against a deep, broad river, in a 
cul-de-sac formed by two creeks (Owl and Lick), would make his 
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defeat decisively disastrous; that the character of the country also 
made it altogether practicable for us to steal upon and surprise our 
enemy, and your proposition was based on the practicability of 
such a surprise, with the conviction that we should find the Fed- 
eral army entirely unprotected by entrenchments. 

These views seemed to satisfy General Johnston, and he autho- 
rized me to give at once the preparatory orders for the movement. 
Those orders I wrote in General Bragg’s room, in the form 
of a circular letter to Generals Bragg, Polk and Hardee, respect- 
ively, directing them to hold their several corps in condition to 
move at a moment’s notice, with forty rounds of ammunition in 
their cartridge boxes and three days’ cooked rations in their hav- 
ersacks, with sixty rounds of ammunition and, I think, three days’ 
rations per man in wagons, together with certain other details 
affecting reserve supplies and their transportation. 

Couriers from General Bragg’s headquarters carried these orders 
to Generals Polk and Hardee, who received them, as well as I now 
remember, at precisely 1.40 A. M., as stated in the receipts signed 
by those officers respectively at the time. 

Having dispatched directly the orders in question, I then repaired 
to your headquarters, roused Captain A. R. Chisolm, of your per- 
sonal staff, and told him to awake you at five A. M. and acquaint 
you that the movement you had proposed had been ordered as I 
have related. 

About seven o’clock in the morning of the 3d of April you sent 
forme. Having gone to your apartment, I found that you had 
already drawn up the notes of a general order, presenting the 
manner and method of the movement from Corinth upon Pittsburg 
landing with peculiar minuteness, as from the nature of the country 
to be traversed it would be a most difficult matter to move so large 
a body of men with the requisite celerity and mass for the con- 
templated stroke. These notes you gave me as the basis for the 
proper general order to be issued directing and regulating the march 
coupled with the order in which the enemy was to be attacked. 
And from those notes I drew up the order of march and battle, 
which, issued in the name of General Johnston, was signed by me 
without any modification of their substance after I had made it 
fuller with details in respect to staff services, which details you left 
habitually to me, holding me responsible of course that they should 
be clear and comprehensive so as to insure the execution of your 
general plan of operations. 
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Before I was able to shape the order in question, General John- 
ston (and soon thereafter General Bragg) came to your head- 
quarters, where I also had gone to consult you upon some details, 
You were explaining your plan of movement and of the attack to 
General Johnston when I entered your apartment, and, to make 
the subject clearer, you drew a sketch of the country in pencil 
upon your table, as I had taken the sketch, supplied by the engi- 
neers, to'my office to enable me to draw up the order with necessary 
precision. 

General Johnston seemed ~ weigh all that was said with much 
deliberation, and not until every detail had been thoroughly dis- 
cussed did he decide to make the movement as you proposed it. 
By this time Major-Generals Polk and Hardee had likewise arrived. 
I then remarked that as the preparation of the order, with all the 
necessary copies for the Generals and the proper staff officers, would 
take some hours, its details should be verbally explained to the 
corps commanders there present, so that the movement could be 
made at the prescribed moment by the several corps without delay 
or waiting for the written order, so much of whose details concerned 
the second day’s march and the plan of attack. This was assented 
to by General Johnston as best, and I left you explaining to Gen- 
erals Bragg, Polk and Hardee that particularly which they were to 
do jointly and severally that day and the next morning, or the 
order and manner in which they should begin and make the ad- 
vance with their respective corps to the vicinity of the enemy’s 
position, as will be found set forth in the written order which was 
printed afterwards. 

By the hour (12 midday) of the 3d of April prescribed by me 
in the preparatory circular to the corps commanders, sent out that 
morning about one o’clock from General Bragg’s bedchamber, the 
troops were all under arms in Corinth and ‘severally ready for 
movement. Meanwhile, constantly interrupted by other more 
urgent office duties, I had been unable to have completed the 
copies of the general orders for distribution, which was not at all 
urgent, however, as the corps commanders had been thoroughly 
apprised of all which they and their respective subordinates had 
to do for the next twenty-four hours. 

Nevertheless the movement did not begin at the hour verbally 
prescribed. General Polk’s corps, which was ordered to move with 
the others at midday, though under arms and ready, was kept at 
a halt until late in the afternoon, when, it having been reported by 
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Generals Bragg and Hardee that they were unable to move their 
corps at the hour indicated for them, because General Polk’s corps 
was in the way, you sent one of your staff to General Polk to in- 
quire why he had not put his corps in motion. He replied that 
he was awaiting the “written order” directing him to march. You 
at once, through an Aid-de-Camp, directed him to clear the road 
and follow the movement as ordered. It was, however, already 
dark before his corps had finally filed out of the streets of Corinth. 
But for this delay, or had the movement commenced at midday 
on the 3d of April, as was intended and ordered, the Confederate 
army must have easily made the march to the immediate vicinity 
of the enemy by the afternoon of the 4th and made the attack, as 
you had planned, on the morning of the 5th of April—that is to 
say, twenty-four hours earlier than it was made. In that event, 
Buell must have reached the theatre of war entirely too late to 
retrieve the disaster which was inflicted on the 6th of April, and 
must himself have been forced to retire in haste from Middle Ten- 
nessee. , 

Even the next day there was inexplicable delay in the move- 
ments not only of Polk’s corps but of Bragg’s also, so that on the 
night of the 4th of April the Confederate forces were assembled 
no farther in advance than at and around Monterey, and did not 
reach the vicinity of the Tennessee river until about 2.30 P. M. on 
the 5th (the distance traversed to Monterey and beyond not having 
been more than thirteen miles). There had, indeed, been some 
rainfall during the march, and consequently the roads were some- 
what heavy; they were narrow wheelways, moreover, traversing a 
densely wooded country. But all these reasons do not account for 
the slowness of the march, which must be ascribed in truth to the 
unfortunate tardiness which characterized the start, marching and 
movements on the 3d and 4th of April. 

Without entering upon the details of the battle of the 6th and 
7th of April, I will state that a reconnoissance in force, conducted 
on the 4th of April under the command of Colonel Wheeler, was 
made by that officer with such vigor, audacity and confidence that 
it ought to have been made plain to the Federal commander that 
it was the precursor of a near attack. It was your fear consequently, 
expressed at the time, that such would be the effect, and, therefore, 
that we should find our enemy behind entrenchments. I cannot 
now say whether or not this reconnoissance and the manner of it 
were due to your orders, but it is my recollection that the troops, 
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as well as Colonel Wheeler, belonged to Bragg’s corps and acted 
immediately under General Bragg’s orders. 

Having at last reached a point known not to be more than four 
miles from Pittsburg landing by two P. M. on the 5th of April, as 
you will recollect, at a council held immediately by General John- 
ston and yourself with the corps commanders, you urged that such 
had been the tardiness in quitting Corinth, such the delay on the 
march and so plain the notice given by Colonel Wheeler’s conflict 
with the enemy’s outposts of our close proximity for the purpose 
of an offensive operation, the whole plan of operation had in effect 
been foiled, as its success had been based, in your mind, entirely 
upon the expectation of effecting a complete surprise, which was 
now scarcely to be hoped for; that on the contrary in all proba- 
bility we should find the Federal army “entrenched to the eyes”; 
that to assail entrenchments with our troops in their present state 
of rawness and indiscipline would be sheer madness. To this 
opinion you had been further influenced, as I recollect, among 
other things by the fact that General Polk had just reported to you 
that his corps had already exhausted their six days’ rations in less 
than three days, his men having thrown away their food rather 
than carry it in their haversacks. 

General Johnston heard your objections and acknowledged their 
force, but said that he was in hopes the enemy would be taken un- 
awares, and, being in such close proximity, he did not feel that he 
could withdraw without giving battle. Upon that decision the 
officers dispersed to their respective commands to prepare for the 
onset of the next morning; and I may here add that the attack 
was made precisely in the manner prescribed in the orders drawn 
up by me from your notes. 

For the other circumstances connected with that battle I must 
refer you to my letter touching the alleged lost opportunity ad- 
dressed in the summer of 1862 to the editor of the Savannah Re- 
publican. Very sincerely yours, 

THoMaAs JORDAN. 





To the Editor of the Savannah Republican : 


My attention has been recently attracted to a wide-spread 
article under the caption of “ A Lost Opportunity at Shiloh,” which, 
it appears, is taken from a letter addressed to your journal by your 
regular correspondent P.W. A. This article is calculated to elevate 
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a subordinate General of the Abolitionists at the expense of 
General Beauregard. I know your correspondent well enough to 
feel assured that he wrote with no such purpose, and yet that 
must be the effect with all who have given credit to the story of 
the “Lost Opportunity at Shiloh.” 

Having been on the staff of General Beauregard during the bat- 
tle of Shiloh, I happen to know the exact truth of the matter mis- 
represented to P. W. A. by his pert and self-sufficient informant, 
and since the broad-cast dissemination of the untruth, I think it 
proper to ask space for a brief statement. 

General Prentiss did not deceive the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Confederate forces at Shiloh by any shallow invention, either in 
regard to the movements of General Buell’s army or the existence 
of extensive works at Pittsburg landing. General Beauregard had 
the concurrent evidence of prisoners and scouts that Buell’s arri- 
val was confidently expected. It was this knowledge that led him 
on the night of the 3d of April, at the hour of 11 o’clock, to send 
me to General Johnston to urge an immediate advance on Pitts- 
burg landing, before the junction of Buell’s and Grant’s forces 
could be effected; and it was this belief that induced him, on the 
afternoon of the 5th of April, in a council of general officers, to 
give his opinion that the movement was then too late, in conse- 
quence of the untoward delay of our troops in their march from 
Corinth, and our consequent inability to strike the enemy on Sat- 
urday, as he had anticipated. It was, however, after General 
Beauregard had given his orders and made his arrangements, as faras 
practicable to meet any exigency, that I joined him, and commu- 
nicated the substance of a dispatch addressed to General Johnston, 
that had been handed me on the battlefield, which encouraged the 
hope that the main part of Buell’s forces had marched in the di- 
rection of Decatur. 

But further in proof that Prentiss could not have attempted any 
such device as that represented, I can add he publicly said to me 
that Buell’s forces would effect a junction during the night, and 
that as a consequence our victory would be wrenched from us the 
next day. Sharing my tent with Colonel Jacob Thompson and 
myself, on the morning of the 7th April, when the firing began at 
the outposts, he remarked with satisfaction: “Ah! what did I tell 
you, gentlemen? they are at it again.” 

As for the utter absence of defensive works at Pittsburg landing, 
our information was complete, and no words of General Prentiss 
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could bave shaken General Beauregard’s convictions, even had he 
asked him any questions in that conversation, which I know he 
did not. 

General Beauregard did know, however, that the enemy had 
gunboats of the heaviest metal to protect the fragments of Grant’s 
army as effectually as our wooden steamers had maintained our 
little force of 3,000 men in a far less favorable position at New 
Madrid, against 25,000 men, under the notorious Pope, as long as 
it was thought expedient to hold the place, or, as since then, and 
more prominently, McClellan found efficient refuge with his routed 
forces under fire of his gunborts on James river. 

The enemy’s gunboats were at once put in requisition, and used 
with an effect on our troops to which all will testify who were in 
the advance and witnessed it. 

Our troops were scattered. Army, division, brigade and even 
regimental organizations were broken up for the time to such an 
extent that any advance, at that hour of the day, in such order 
or masses as would have promised any substantial advantages, was 
out of the question, Among the unavoidable causes of this dis- 
organization were the rawness of many of the regiments engaged, 
and the densely wooded nature of the battlefield, which made it 
impossible to mass in due time enough troops for a resolute, sus- 
tained, effective assault on the enemy. Toward the close of the 
action—indeed, on both days—corps as well as brigade commanders 
found themselves with only such commands as they could collect 
in the woods—debris of other and different corps, divisions and 
brigades. 

General Beauregard had observed this, as well as the great ex- 
haustion of his men, then engaged for twelve hours without any 
other food than a scanty breakfast, and knew that his last reserves 
had necessarily been brought into action about the time General 
Johnston feil. Accordingly, on returning to the vicinity of Shiloh 
chapel, about 6 P. M., he gave orders to collect our scattered forces, 
to reform our broken organizations, and, sleeping on our arms, to 
be held ready to meet the onset of Wallace’s fresh division and 
Buell’s forces at daylight, knowing well at the time, from abundant 
experience, that it would take more than one hour to disseminate 
the order and two to execute it; and in this connection it is perti- 
nent to say that it was some time after dark before many of the 
brigades were organized and in the positions assigned them. 

It is not becoming in me to speak of the capacity of General Beau- 
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regard, but I may be permitted to say that he is certainly the last 
officer against whom the charge of wantof military enterprise can be 
established; for he is the commander who, before the metal of our 
troops had been tested, arranged his command of 18,500 men to 
accept battle with the army. of McDowell, 50,000 strong, whose 
forces he actually engaged the 18th of July at Bull Run. Ani- 
mated by the plain dictates of prudence and foresight, he sought 
to be ready for the coming storm, which he had anticipated and 
predicted as early as the afternoon of the 5th. 

To have continued the conflict another hour—that is, until dark- 
ness on the 6th instant—would not have resulted in the capture of 
Grant’s army, wrecked even as it was and cowering under the high 
river banks, yet sheltered by his gunboats, but in the greater dis- 
persion and disorganization of our own jaded troops, and to such 
an extent, indeed, in such a field as to have rendered it impossible 
to have collected them on the next morning in any order to have 
offered resistance even to Wallace’s fresh division of Grant’s army. 
Even as it was, at no time during the 7th of April were we able to 
- engage the enemy with more than 15,000 men, with whom, how- 
ever, properly massed and handled, we held the field against Wal- 
lace, the debris of Grant’s division and Buell’s army (35,000) until 
it became evidently wrong to maintain longer so unequal a battle; 
when our forces were withdrawn from the field in an order and 
spirit without a parallel in war, and without abatement of the 
honor they had won for our arms, leaving the enemy stunned and 
unable to follow. 


THomas JORDAN. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE, August 8, 1862. 
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Reminiscences of the Powhatan Troop of Cavalry in 1861. 
By Colonel J. F. Lay. 


The Powhatan troop of cavalry was organized about one year 
before the late war between the States—shortly after the celebrated 
John Brown raid—and chiefly through the liberality and activity 
of the late Brigadier-General Philip St. George Cocke, who was 
elected its first Captain, with John F. Lay, first lieutenant, Charles 
Old and Thomas G. Skipwith, second and third lieutenants. It was 
thoroughly and handsomely armed and equipped with everything 
necessary for active service; composed of the best men of the 
county, chiefly young men, all splendidly mounted. 

Early in 1861 Captain Cocke was commissioned by the State of 
Virginia as a Brigadier-General. Captain Lay was elected to sup- 
ply his place—Lieutenants Old and Skipwith promoted each a 
grade, and John William Menoboy elected to fill the vacancy. 

In March, 1861, the services of the troop were tendered to Gov- 
ernor Letcher by Captain Lay. The Governor then declined them, 
but requested the company to be held in readiness. 

In April, 1861, while the company was temporarily encamped 
at Saint Luther’s church in Powhatan county for purposes of 
instruction in camp and guard duty, the sudden order was 
received from General Lee to report for active service in Rich- 
mond the following day. The members were immediately 
dispersed to their respective homes for hasty preparation. Some 
of them, residing at great distances, I was informed, were un- 
able to reach their homes at all. On the next day, Saturday, a 
prompt and full attendance was had at the rendezvous on the River 
road or turnpike, about nine miles above Richmond. That evening 
reported in Richmond, and were quartered in the basement of old 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal church. 

The next morning Sunday, the company was mustered into ser- 
vice by Colonel John B. Baldwin and Major Joe Selden, of Cha- 
pultepec fame and memory, and was ordered to march on the fol- 
lowing day to the front; but dispatches received that night induced 
General Lee to change the order and to expedite the movement by 
taking a special train ordered for us on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
railroad—our point of destination being Culpeper courthouse. 

Two incidents in the “mustering in” are worthy of notice. A 
young son of our worthy townsman, Egbert G. Leigh, barely sixteen 
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a boy of high and gallant spirit (subsequently killed in action 
on the Rapidan), was rejected by reason of his youth. He was 
heartbroken, and tears welled up into his eyes; but his father being 
sent for and his consent recorded, joy replaced the gloom of this 
gallant “boy ” soldier. 

When we left Powhatan, a fund of $2,000 was given us by the 
county to aid our preparations for service. We were in need of 
one ambulance horse; but Charles Carter Lee, a brother of our 
noble and loved General—not a secessionist per se—but an ardent 
Southern sympathizer, contributed a very fine thoroughbred animal 
of the old “ Wickham” stock—more stall-fed than corn-fed—to the 
development of very considerable addominal disproportion. When 
Major Joe came to him at the end of the line (ridden that day by 
Sweeney the bugler, a wag in his way) he shook his head. “ Using 
up seed corn in the beginning of the war.” “Bugler! send that 
mare home; you will need that colt before we are through with 
this war”! Sweeney winked knowingly at the Captain, who 
quickly replied: “I think you are mistaken, Major, that animal is 
not with foal.” “Just like volunteers, was the reply,” “always know 
better than old soldiers; can’t be taught,” &c. The Captain then 
“prayed an inspection,” front and rear, which the Major carefully 
made, and walked off in dignified but dejected silence to the end 
of the line, satisfied that that mare was a well-developed “stallion,” 
and so he was. The joke was treated as a company record. 

We reached Culpeper at early dawn, in a misty rain, and there 
commenced our first experience in camping. Some sober and se- 
rious faces there were, but horses and provender being landed and 
cared for, and camp-fires briskly started on the side of the railroad 
track for preparation for breakfast, fun and hilarity quickly became 
the “order of the day.” 

Very soon we were comfortably quartered in the neat Baptist 
church, receiving every manifestation of kindness and cordiality 
from the citizens; and from thence, a few days thereafter, we moved 
to the house and farm of Mr. Hill, just outside the village, where 
we were delightfully quartered and cared for. Everybody was 
kind and considerate. Among our best friends, whose memory 
we recall with pleasant feeling (almost a daily visitor to our camp), 
was the late Mr. Beckham (father of Mrs. Dr. Ross of this city) , 
who owned a magnificent grass farm a few miles distant, and who 
provided hay and provender of the very sweetest and best for our 
steeds, besides much else to help out our comfort. While here the 
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“measles” made its appearance, and a time we had of it. The 
education of these young men, in this especial direction, had been 
strangely neglected by their parents in early life; and there was 
“enough to go round.” About forty had it. One of our number, 
a gallant boy, son of William Micheaux, of Powhatan, never re- 
covered from the effects, causing his early death. Others were 
long and seriously affected. We had to acknowledge every kind- 
ness and attention possible from the ladies and gentlemen of this 
hospitable section. Many were taken into private families for 
better nursing. J mention the name only of one good man—now 
one to his rest—the venerable and revered Dr. Cole, rector of the 
Episcopal church, conspicuous in his zeal and kindness. 

One incident at this farm we care to recall, simple and homely 
though it be. The officers’ quarters were in the lower room of an 
office in the yard—the men occupying the main building. Just 
above us was a small room, occupied by an old and respectable 
family servant, beyond the demands of work, but well eared for 
and provided—as Virginia servants in old age always were in “good 
old times we shall never see again”—he was very deaf and very 
pious—each night the hum of conversation would soften in our 
quarters as his nightly prayer, offered in earnest faith and clothed 
in simple words, was heard by us, unknown by him; and each 
night did we hear, among his other petitions, a touching one for 
us: “Good Lord! bless and keep and take care of these young gentle- 
men as is going to fight the battles of their country.” Good old 
man; he, too, has passed to his rest long ago. We drop in passing 
the tribute of a tear to his memory. 

Soon we were ordered to move to the front to oecupy Manassas, 
halting at the Fauquier White Sulphur Springs to be joined by the 
noble and world-renowned “ Black Horse cavalry,” under their ac- 
complished leader, Captain William H. Payne, with Bob Randolph, 
than whom a nobler spirit never lived nor died in a holy cause, as 
first lieutenant. We met them, and a gay night we had of it. A 
“stag” dance in the large ballroom, with song and-story, anda 
friendship cemented, which has outlasted the war and still blooms 
as fresh as a flower on a Confederate grave. United as a squadron 
(we mention here, the rest of the cavalry were then in camp of in- 
struction at or near Ashland and came on later) we gaily marched 
towards our destination, halting at noon in the lovely village of 
Warrenton. Just here we would love to linger, and amid the sor- 
rows of the present give to memory a holiday to roam a little into 
the pleasure fields of the past. 
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Kind reader, were you ever in Warrenton, famed for its beauty 
and for its hospitality in “ante-bellum” times! and are you sus- 
ceptible to the bewitching glances “des beaux yeux”? Then you 
will appreciate what I am going to try to describe to you, though 
I well know I can but faintly portray the scene. Recall, if you 
can, the beautiful scenery of this lovely section of our State, es- 
pecially as it appears in the budding month of May. Remember 
we had just then united with and were made “good comrades” by 
the “Black Horse” on their “native heath”—for the time their 
guests—and remember, also, that although at times naturally our 
thoughts would recur in some sadness to home, and wives, and the 
“girls we left behind us,” yet we were generally (and then spe- 
cially so) as gay and happy as a “big sunflower”—a cavalryman’s 
normal condition. 

With our comrades’ escort and amid shouts of welcome, we 
marched into the village and drew up in line fronting the “ Warren 
Green hotel.” There such a sight, and such a greeting! We can 
never forget it. The broad and roomy piazzas; the corridors—every 
window filled—matrons and lords—wives and sweethearts—a bat- 
tery of merry, sparkling (some tearful) eyes. Many lads were 
wounded in this their first engagement—pierced to the heart. Of 
course their own boys, then about to leave them (when to return, if 
ever, in the womb of the future), their own loved, gallant boys 
were the centre of attraction; but there were kind glances, bright 
smiles from lovely faces, gentle words from quivering lips, for the 
stranger boys, many of them seemingly too young to be so far away 
from their mothers, but all looking so happy and so handsome in 
their then bright and untarnished uniforms, gracefully managing 
and “showing off” their restless steeds, while shooting “ back- 
glances” into laughing eyes. Well, no matter now, we basked in 
that sunshine then, and its lingering rays still warm our hearts. 

But the bugle sounds—we move on, shouting back our “good- 
bye,” and breathing in our hearts with the dispassioned lover, “ Part- 
ing is such sweet sorrow; we could say good night till it be morrow.” 
““Tempora mutantur et nos cum illis.” We rapidly changed from 
that bright and careless scene to enter upon a new life of stern 
duties and responsibilities—the soldier life. That night, amid 
darkness, rain and mud, we make our gloomy encampment in the 
then dreary and unknown but now historic village of Manassas. 
There was no fun, no merriment that night. The only remnant of 
the “We will be gay and happy still,” so lustily shouted on the 
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march, was the “still” part. The inhabitants received us coldly— 
some denied us the use of their wells; but this soon changed, 
They naturally at first dreaded the reputed lawlessness of the 
“mounted ranger”; but when they found they had “gentlemen” 
as soldiers, their kindness was great. Even our best friend after- 
wards, old Mr. Hooe, “houghed” us at first; but we encamped 
upon his farm during our whole stay at Manassas, greatly to his 
grief at first, but soon he came to look upon us as a part of his 
family, and his evident emotion when we parted was touching. 

I think we had few or no troops of any arm of the service there 
then. We were the first, or among the first, military inhabitants 
of this celebrated post, but soon Marye’s rifles and Corse’s regi- 
ment were followed by all the troops from Alexandria, and formed 
the nucleus of the grand Army of the Potomac. We, then and for 
long after being the only two cavalry companies present, were at- 
tached to headquarters and doing the whole picket and courier duty. 
Brigadier-General Philip St. George Cocke was then in command. 
“Generals Sam Jones and Thomas Jordan, just resigned from the 
-old army, but unassigned to special duty, were honorary and hon- 
ored members of our command—our guests and friends—then and 
ever after. Soon South Carolina and other troops came rapidly 
in. General Cocke was superseded in command by Brigadier- 
General Bonham (Governor Bonham), of South Carolina. Then 
rapidly poured in troops of every arm—infantry, artillery and 
cavalry, and General G. T. Beauregard was assigned to the com- 
mand of the army, retaining his headquarters at Manassas, and 
ordering General Bonham forward to Centerville. Here we parted 
from our friends, the “Black horse,” they going forward with Gen- 
eral Bonham, the “Powhatan troop” being retained by General 
Beauregard, attached to his headquarters as his “body-guard.” 
But before we parted, and under General Bonham’s kind and 
soldierly administration, we had a happy time—our dress-parades, 
"our drills, occasional alarms, social gatherings and gaities kept us 
bright. We had everything that was good, and plenty of it— 
boxes from home—the finest beef, good whisky, brandy and coffee, 
with white sugar—abundance for horses—good fellowship, bright 
hopes—no fighting, and not much hardship. Truly those were “the 
days when we went gypsying,” and “grim-visaged war” had 
not then assumed “his ruffled front.” This continued during the 
early part of General Beauregard’s administration, with increased 
activity as the army expanded. We recall the glorious old First Vir- 
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ginia—Pat Moore, commanding, “Yours truly, John Dooley” Ma- 
jor—a great favorite with us, as was gallant Colonel Fred. Skinner, 
who succeeded him on “old Fox,” genial and belligerent Surgeon 
D’Orsay Cullen, of the First Virginia, now distinguished in his 
profession, and Dr. Ran. Barksdale, Surgeon of my squadron, now 
in charge of the insane hospital, and dear Dr. Maury, Assistant 
Surgeon, now relieved of Cullen’s and Barksdale’s affection and gone 
to his rest—the magnificent band under Leader Smith, then Grey 
Latham, “ bad luck to him,” and Wheat, of the Tigers, we knew 
and appreciated them—braver, more tender-hearted men never 
lived. Walton, of the Washington artillery; Cabell,our Quarter- 
master and consistent and valuable friend; Colonel George W. 
Lay, of the old army, and a host of other friends, our daily com- 
rades and friends. We recall you all, our comrades, with pleasura- 
ble thought, and celebrate your memories; nor will we forget our 
old friend, the ecstatic, consistent and fast friend of the cavalry— 
gallant and true General Ewell. Many names and many incidents 
we would love to recall; but we must pass on, only giving men- 
tion to our first real sorrow in vur little camp. 

It was a sorrow which cast a deep shadow over the sunshine of 
our camp, and which aroused the sympathy of the army. 

It was a bright May morning in 1861—all nature clothed in its 
loveliest apparel—and just as the first golden rays of the sun ap- 
peared and gilded the hilltops around Manassas, a melancholy pro- 
cession wended its way from camp to the railroad depot, with our 
good comrades of the “Black Horse” and a detachment kindly 
sent by Colonel P. T. Moore from the First Virginia regiment, 
marching with reversed arms to the grand dirge by Smith’s cele- 
brated band, we escorted to the train, to be returned to his home 
(left by him but a few days before in health and vigor), the corpse 
of a young comrade, the younger son of his mother and “she 
a widow.” As we passed the headquarters, Generals Beauregard 
and Jordan and other friends of his staff appeared upon the bal- 
cony and stood uncovered. It was a sad and impressive scene, for 
only three days before a mere boy, bright, fresh and handsome, 
barely sixteen years of age, with a letter from his mother to the 
captain confiding him to his especial care, and begging especial 
consideration by reason of his tender years, reported and enlisted 
—a lad of determined spirit. For three days he remained on duty 
in camp, and then one bright morning was sent out on seemingly 
safe picket duty, under charge of Sergeant Hugh N. French, one 
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of the most trusty and reliable men of the command. Before 12 
M. of that day the captain was summoned from headquarters to 
find a fair corpse lying out in almost womanly beauty, shot through 
by a minie ball, “wounded in the house of his friends,” from a 
sad but in those days reasonable‘ error. A scouting party from 
Colonel Strange’s regiment had been sent out without notice to the 
picket lines. French had ridden down to a spring at the foot of 
the hill, leaving young Fourquerean. This scouting party came 
suddenly upon him—he endeavored, as he supposed, to escape 
from the enemy and make his way to his comrades—refused to 
halt when ordered to do so—and by an unerring and fatal shot 
from the rifle of ————— of the Albemarle company ended his 
youthful career. The sorrow and regret of this soldier was so evi- 
dent that none had the heart to utter a word of reproach or blame. 
The writer has since the war talked over the scene with him and 
heard his repeated regrets. A member of the company reminds 
me here of a touching incident. Just as the body of this young 
soldier was brought in and laid out in the rear porch, there came, 
borne upon a gentle breeze from the camp of our neighbors, First 
Virginia infantry, the sweet strains from their band, “Do they miss 
me at home, do they miss me?” It was a sweet coincidence, as 
they knew nothing of our sadness. We were not then used to death 
and carnage, ahd had not grown callous. 

After the departure of the “Black Horse,” by general order 
the “Albemarle troop of cavalry” and later the “Rappahan- 
nock cavalry,” commanded by that excellent officer, John Shack 
Green, reported to Captain Lay to whom the command was assigned. 
This, however, was temporary; but a permanent squadron, con- 
sisting of the “Powhatan troop,” the “Little Fork Rangers,” of 
Culpeper county, Captain Utterback commmanding, and a “ Fau- 
quier troop,” commanded by Captain Adams, was formed, to be 
attached and report directly to headquarters, and Captain Lay was 
assigned tothe command. This squadron, as such, passed through 
the battles of “Bull Run” on the 18th and of Manassas on the 
21ist—on the field during the whole of each day—and received 
handsome official notice from Generals Jonnston and Beauregard 
for efficient services rendered. Being on the field within sound of 
the voice of General Johnston, this squadron was the first ordered 
in pursuit when the rout commenced, were the first at Sudley 
church, and on the way to Washington, when ordered back by a 
courier, reaching camp about five A. M.—over twenty-two hours in 
the saddle. 
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We propose to give no account of these battles, only to pick out 
and present a few company incidents and some chance meetings of 
the day. 

For hours that evening (2Ist) this little band of young and in- 
experienced horsemen had stood within range of the guns of the 
enemy—first at Mitchell’s ford, where the main attack was antici- 
pated—and then when the report of the movement on our left by 
McDowell (brought in and ascertained by Captain Wooldridge of 
the Goochland troop and Colonel G. W. Lay, of the staff), escort- 
ing Generals Johnston and Beauregard at full speed to the scene of 
action, whose own forces under under Cocke, Evans and others, 
were so gallantly sustaining themselves against great odds. 

This squadron took position at the foot of the hill in rear of the 
Lewis house, where General Johnston stood in his full view, and 
almost within the sound of his voice. 

Well does the writer remember his clear, clarion voice, when 
after giving him orders to rally broken troops, rising in his stirrups, 
he shouted, “Captain Lay, tell them Virginians are standing fast 
upon these hills.” Under fire, with the wounded passing to the 
rear, the position seemed a demoralizing one to mere boys, inex- 
perienced in warfare and unaccustomed to its horrors but steadily 
they stood—promptly obeyed orders, and rendered efficient and 
marked service during the day in the pursuit, and for many days 
after the battle. 

We remained in winterquarters, doing picket and courier duty, 
until the move to the Peninsula was decided upon by General 
Johnston. But a few days before, and for the first time, the Pow- 
hatan troop was ordered to report to the Fourth Virginia cavalry, 
General Beverly Robertson commanding. But before the move 
was completed, it was again detached. Captain Lay was sent for,. 
and with confidential instructions, based upon the contemplated 
retreat, he was ordered to take his single company, and hold 
both Berry’s and Castleman’s fords, on the Shenandoah river, 
in order to protect the rear and flank of General D. H. Hill, 
then at Leesburg, and to do so “at all hazards, even of capture”; 
also, if possible, to communicate the proposed movement to Gen- 
eral Stonewall Jackson, then at Winchester, and who, without 
notice, would have been left entirely exposed. [Note-—This was 
successfully accomplished on foot by Sergeant William A. Sublett, 
now of this city, a brave and skilful soldier]. Headquarters were 
at Aldie, and daily reports to General Johnston, Stuart and D. H. 
Hill. 
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How this duty was discharged was evidenced by a compliment- 
ary letter from General Hill. We left Middleburg after his whole 
train—wagon and ordnance—had passed, with nearly two days’ 
start, and just as the Federal army made its entry into the lower 
part of the town. 

From thence the troop marched, after destroying the ferries, via 
Salem, to Warrenton, a second, but a sadder, entry to that lovely 
town and patriotic people; and thence to report, via Richmond, to 
the regiment,.on the Peninsula. This march was successfully 
made—halting a few hours in Richmond. 

Here the connection of the writer with this fine body of men 
ceased; he was ordered to report to his old commander, General 
Beauregard, at Corinth, Mississippi—remaining on staff duty until 
assigned as Colonel of the Second Confederate cavalry—a regiment 
numbering on its rolls over one thousand men. Assigned to the 
command of the cavalry of the right wing of the army (General 
Polk), the march was made from Mississippi to Kentucky, and 
throughout that campaign (four months of it with General For- 
rest); then again with General Beauregard in South Carolina, 
Georgia and Florida, to close of war. 

Lieutenant Charles Old was elected Captain, and so remained 
until his promotion as Major, when Lieutenant Joseph Hobson 
succeeded him. 

The record of the Powhatan troop throughout the war was a 
brilliant one; but from this date (1862) comes most properly from 
those officers immediately in command. Their old Captain, who 
loved and admired them, was in the far West on duty, and never 
again saw them as an organized body. But to the survivors this 
imperfect sketch is affectionately addressed, by their 


Op CaPpTaAIN. 
RICHMOND, VA., July, 22d, 1880. 
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Report of Colonel R. L. Walker, Chief of Artiulery of Third Corps, 
Army of Northern Virginia. 


HEADQUARTERS ARTILLERY OF THIRD CORPS, 
ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA. 


Major PALMER, Assistant Adjutant-General : 


Major—I have the honor to submit the following report of 
the operations of the artillery of the Third army corps, from their 
leaving the camp near Fredericksburg on the 15th June, to their 
return to Culpeper Courthouse on the 27th day of July. 

The battalion of Lieutenant-Colonel Garnett was ordered to re- 
port to Major-General Heth, and Major Poague to Major-General 
Pender, and the battalion of Lieutenant-Colonel Cutts, under com- 
mand of Major Lane, to Major-General Anderson, for duty with 
their divisions. With Major McIntosh’s.and Major Pegram’s bat- 
talions of this corps, which was under the command of Captain 
Brunson until I was joined by Major Pegram, who assumed com- 
mand on the 30th June at Cashtown, Pennsylvania, I left camp on 
the morning of the 16th and accompanied the Third corps to Cash- 
town, in Pennsylvania, where I arrived on the 30th June, and on 
the morning of the lst July I assumed command of all the artillery 
of the corps, which had made the march to that place without loss, 
except that of Lieutenant Chamberlayne, of the Crenshaw battery, 
and four of his men, who were captured by the enemy while on a 
foraging party for the purpose of securing horses. Major Pegram’s 
and Major McIntosh’s battalions moved forward on the morning of 
the 1st with the divisions of Generals Heth and Pender, and were 
put in position for action on an eminence about one mile west of 
Gettysburg, from which they opened fire on the enemy with marked 
effect and finally driving them back out of range. The battalions 
of Majors Lane and Poague, and Lieutenant-Colonels Cutts and Gar- 
nett were held in reserve, except Captain Maurin’s battery of Gar- 
nett’s battalion, which relieved one of Major Pegram’s batteries, 
whose ammunition had been expended. 

On the 2d the battalions of Pegram, McIntosh, Lane and a part 
of Garnett’s battalion under Major Richardson were put in position 
on the right of the Fairfield turnpike, about one mile in advance 
of the position of the previous day, and later in the day Poague’s 
battalion was also put in position still further to the right. From 
this position a fire was opened at intervals, enfilading the enemy’s 
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guns when they were attempting to be concentrated and also di- 
verting their attention from the infantry of the First corps. 

The artillery was retained in the same position on the 3d, and 
kept up an incessant fire from about 1 o’clock P. M. to the time of 
the advance of the infantry; this fire having been continued so 
long and with such rapidity the ammunition was almost exhausted. 
The battalions remained in this position until dusk on the 4th 
(except a detachment under Major Richardson, who was sent back 
to report to Brigadier-General Imboden at Cashtown on the 4th), 
when they were withdrawn and followed with the army in the 
march to Hagerstown, where the corps arrived on the 7th and re- 
mained in camp. On the 11th the whole corps was placed in po- 
sition for action on the right and left of Saint James’ college, where 
we remained occasionally firing a few shots to scatter such bodies 
of the enemy as showed themselves. On the night of the 13th the 
corps left Hagerstown and followed with the army until we reached 
Culpeper. Major Richardson, while with General Imboden’s com- 
mand, turned over two guns to Captain Hart, of Hampton’s bri- 
gade, which he reported he was unable to bring off; he also aban- 
doned their caissons. A court of inquiry has been asked and 
ordered to inquire into his conduct. 

I respectfully refer to the report of Major Richardson for a de- 
tailed account of the detachment under his command. Two guns. 
were captured of Colonel Garnett’s battalion, which had been left 
behind after the teams had given out and before they could be 
brought off by fresh horses, which were sent for them. Three guns 
of Major Pegram’s battalion were disabled in action and sent to the 
rear, and one of them was captured; all the other guns of the com- 
mand were brought off safely. Two of the guns of the First corps 
were found on the field at Gettysburg and brought off. The con- 
duct of the officers and men of this corps was in the highest degree 
satisfactory, evincing, as they did without exception throughout the 
long and trying marches to and from Pennsylvania, the utmost 
fortitude and patient endurance under fatigue, and zeal and gal- 
lantry in action. 

The conduct of Lieutenant Haustin, Ordnance Officer of McIn-. 
tosh’s battalion, is deserving of especial notice for gallantry in 
serving as cannonier at one of the guns whose detachment had 
become disabled. We have to mourn the loss of Lieutenant Morris, 
Ordnance Officer of Pegram’s battalion, who was killed on the 
morning of the 1st of July. 

The horses of the command suffered severely (although suffi- 
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ciently supplied throughout the niarch with provender) for the 
want of shoes. On the first day I was placed in command of this 
corps, I applied to the Ordnance Department for horse shoes and 
nails. I repeated this application, and on leaving Fre“ericksburg 
I telegraphed, urging a supply to be sent to meet me at Culpeper. 

I am satisfied that most of the horses lost on the march were lost 
in consequence of their lameness in traveling over turnpikes, and es- 
pecially over the road from Hagerstown to Gettysburg without shoes. 

The value of horses abandoned from this cause during the march 
was, I am persuaded, $75,000, and the injury to others amounted 
to the same sum. 

I append a list of the casualties in this command, and of the 
expenditure of ammunition. I herewith transmit the reports of 
battalion commanders, to which I refer for the more particular ac- 
count of the part borne by each in the campaign to Pennsylvania 
and back. 

Respectfully, &c., your obedient servant, 
R. L. WALKER. 
Colonel and Chief of Artillery, Third Corps. 


Report of Major W. T. Poague. 


HEADQUARTERS POAGUE’S BATTALION ARTILLERY, 
CULPEPER CouNtTY, VA., July 30th, 1863. 

‘Colonel R. L. WALKER, Chief of Artillery, Third Corps: 

Colonel—I have the honor to submit the following account 
‘of the operations of the battalion under my command from the 
time of leaving Fredericksburg, Virginia, to the present date. 
Without referring in detail to each day’s marching, which made 
‘up by far the largest part of its operations, it may suffice to state 
ithat the battallion, consisting of three batteries, leaving Fredericks- 
‘burg on the 15th June, 1863, and reaching Culpeper Courthouse 
on the 17th, was assigned to duty with Major-General Pender’s di- 
vision. On the 21st the command halted near Berryville, Vir- 
ginia, where Captain Graham’s North Carolina battery reported to 
me for duty. My battalion continued with General Pender’s di- 
vision until the morning of the 1st July, when it was detached and 
directed to remain at Cashtown until further orders. About 11 
‘o'clock I was ordered to the front, but the battalion took no part 
‘in the engagements of the Ist and 2d July, at Gettysburg, Penn- 
-sylvania. Late in the evening of the 2d, by your order, I reported 
to Major-General Anderson for duty, and at last succeeded in 
.getting ten of my guns in position. The balance—six howitzers— 
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were kept a short distance in rear, as no place could be found from 
which they could be used with advantage. Of the ten guns in po- 
sition, three rifles and two Napoleons were posted on the left of 
Anderson’s division, and not far from Pegram’s battalion, and on 
the right of these and in front of Anderson’s left, at the distance 
of four hundred yards, five Napoleons were placed. These posi- 
tions, separated by a body of timber, were about 1,400 yards from 
the enemy’s batteries, strongly posted on an eminence. Immedi- 
ately on my right were the batteries of the First corps. My bat- 
talion being necessarily separated, that part of it next to Pegram’s 
position, consisting of three of Wyatt’s and two of Graham’s guns, 
was placed in charge of Captain Wyatt, while Captain Ward was di- 
rected to superintend the guns of his own and of Brooke’s battery. 

About seven o’clock on the morning of the 3d, while I myself 
was at the position occupied by Captain Ward, the guns under 
Captain Wyatt opened on the encmy’s position. In a few minutes 
the fire of several of their batteries was concentrated on these five 
guns, and seeing that the contest was a very unequal one, and not 
knowing the origin of the order for opening, I directed the firing 
to cease. I afterwards ascertained that Lieutenant-General A. P. 
Hill had ordered it. In this affair Captain Wyatt lost eight of his 
best horses. A caisson of the enemy was exploded. In the gen- 
eral engagement that occurred about the middle of the day, the 
battalion participated. 

Upon the repulse of our troops, anticipating an advance of the 
enemy, I ordered up the howitzers. 

The enemy, however, failed to follow up his advantage, and I 
got no service out of these useless guns. About dusk on the even- 
ing of the 4th the battalion moved in the direction of Hagerstown, 
Maryland, where it arrived on the 7th. On the 11th the battalion 
was placed in position in line of battle, which it occupied till the 
night of the 13th, when, with the army, it fell back and recrossed 
the Potomac on the 14th. After remaining several days in the vi- 
cinity of Bunker Hill, the march was resumed on the 19th, and on 
the 25th July the battalion reached Culpeper Courthouse, and 
moved to its present locality near Mitchell’s station on the 28th. 

In closing this report, I refer with pleasure to the unexceptiona- 
ble conduct of the officers and men of all the batteries in the face 
of the enemy. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
W. T. Poaaug, 


Major Commanding Artillery Battalion, Third Corps. 
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OUR TWO NUMBERS UNDER ONE COVER will be again pardoned, we are 
sure, when our readers see that it was necessary to have it so in order to get 
in one of our articles. And as our readers get the same amount of matter, 
it is as convenient to them, and probably even more acceptable during the 
heated term. 





THE PAPER OF COLONEL Roy on the conduct of General Hardee during 
the Atlanta campaign will attract wide attention. As Secretary of the 
Southern Historical Society, we, of course, express no opinion on the merits 
of the unfortunate controversy which involves two of our most distinguished 
soldiers. But we may without impropriety call attention to Colonel Roy’s 
paper as a fine specimen of the style which should characterize papers on 
points of controversy between Confederates. Able, earnest and pointed in 
vindicating the name and fame of his loved and honored chief and trusted 
friend, Colonel Roy is at the same time corteous in his expressions and 
parliamentary in his whole article—setting an example which those who 
write on controverted points might well imitate. 





Masor H. B. MCCLELLAN, so widely known and esteemed as the gallant 
and able Adjutant-General of the cavalry corps, Army of Northern Virginia, 
of Lexington, Kentucky, has accepted an invitation to address the Virginia 
Division, Army of Northern Virginia Association, at its next reunion in No- 
vember. He has fitly chosen as his theme, ‘‘The Services and Character of 
General J. E. B. Stuart.’’ 

This theme, in the hands of the gallant soldier who rode at Stuart’s side— 
the accomplished writer who has since been an earnest student of the events 
of the war, and an able contributor to its history—will be handled to the 
delight of the Association, and will be a valuable addition to the true story 
of our grand old army. 





RENEWALS OR NEW SUBSCRIBERS were never more ‘‘in order’’ than 
during this ‘‘ heated term’’ when our receipts are unusually light, but our 
expenses go on as usual. 

Please ask your neighbor to remit us his subscription, and see if you can- 
not send us at least one new subscriber now. And those of our friends who 
intend to become life members, or to order full sets of back numbers, could 
never do so at a more acceptable time to us than just now. 





Dr. W. R. VAUGHAN, President of the Gordonsville Female Institute 
(whose advertisement appears this month), is able, by the munificence of a 
kind friend who modestly conceals his name, to offer next session free tuition 
to ten young ladies from the South. In making the appointments preference 
will be given to the following classes and in the order named: 1. The orphan 
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daughters of Confederate soldiers who are unable to pay their fees. 2, 
Those who are fitting themselves for teachers, and are unable to fully meet 
the expenses of such a school. 

We take pleasure in chronicling this offer (parties desiring further details 
an correspond with Dr. Vaughan), and of expressing the hope that all of 
these scholarships in this excellent school may be promptly filled. 





A MEDAL OF STONEWALL JACKSON, purporting to have been struck in 
‘France during the last year of the war by order of Colonel Charles Lamar, 
of Georgia, who proposed presenting one to each member of ‘the Foot 
Cavalry’ who survived the great chieftain, is being sold for the benefit of 
the Hood orphan fund by Mr. Mac Pittman. 

We are under obligations to our friend, Captain Winfield Peters, of Balti- 
‘more, for one in a beautiful morocco case with our name and that of the 
donor upon it. On one side of the silver medai is the head, name, date of 
birth and date of death, and on the other, entwined in a wreath, is the motto 
of the Confederacy and the names of the battles in which ‘*Stonewall” 
Jackson led his brave legions. While regretting that the likeness is not 
more accurate, the medal makes a pleasing souvenir which an old soldier 
would prize. 





Literary Notices. 
Fredericksburg—Past, Present and Future. By Rev. Robert R. Howison. 
We are indebted to the author for a copy of this admirable sketch of the 
historic old town. With a subject of deep interest, Mr. Howison’s facile 
pen has produced a narrative which should find a place in every historic col- 
lection. 





First Day of the Battle of Gettysburg—An Address before the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. By Colonel Chapman Biddle. Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia. 

This is a carefully prepared, admirably written, and exeeedingly fair sketch 
of the first day at Gettysburg. We cannot admit the accuracy of all of his 
statements and conclusions, and yet Colonel Biddle has carefully studied 
both sides [in his foot-notes he makes fifty-two references to the Southern 
Historical Society Papers], and evidently means to tell the truth as he un- 
derstands it. It is a very valuable contribution to the history of that great 
battle, and we could wish for many more war papers written in the same 
spirit of pains-taking research and fair statement of ascertained facts. 





Cclumbia—A National Poem—Acrostic on the American Union with Sonnets. 
By W. P. Chilton, of Montgomery, Alabama. New York: The Author's 
Publishing Company. 

The author evidently has poetic talent of no mean order and has accom- 
plished this very difficult style of versification in a manuer at once ingenious 
and pleasing, The sentiment of the poem is one of lofty patriotism, and 
the book, beautifully gotten up, would find appropriate place alike in the 
homes of ‘‘ the Blue ”’ or ‘‘the Gray.” 





